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Superior Coverage... CALENDAR OF COMING 
Cleaner Fruif... MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


é Nov. 4-5— Minnesota Fruit Growers Assn., and 
y AN THER SEA M Wisconsin State Horticultural Society joint annual 
@ | meeting, Hotel Winona, Winona, Minn.—J.D. Winter, 


Sec’y, Minn. Assn., University Farm, St. Paul 1. 
Nov. 16-17— Wisconsin State Horticultural Soci- 

ety and Wisconsin Apple Institute joint annual con- 

vention, Retlaw Hotel, Fond du Lac.—H. J. Rahm- 


low, Sec’y, 424 University Farm Place, Madison 6. 
Nov. 17-19—lowa Fruit Growers Association an- 
nual meeting, Memorial Union Hall, lowa State Col- 
lege, Ames.—Glenn Raines, Sec'y, State House, Des 
Moines. 

Nov. 17-18—Ohio Pesticide Institute winter 
meeting, Neil House, Columbus.—J. D. Wilson, 
Dept. of Plant Pathology, Ohio Exp. Sta., Wooster. 

Nov. 18—Nebraska State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Nebraska City.—Wayne C. Whit 
> Sec" =. ae. 

Dec. 1—Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety, illinois Fruit Council, and American Pomo- 
logical Society joint meetings, Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel, Springfield.— Harold J. Hartley, Sec'y, ISHS, 
Carbondale, Ill. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1—Ohio Fruit School, Ohio Experi- 
te ment Station, Wooster.—C. W. Ellenwood, Wooster. 

Be S iy : - 1-2—Connecticut Pomological Society 64th 
8 TWIN AQUA-JET HEADS <= a enunel gesting, Hotel Bond, Hartford.—S. P. Hollis- 
7 + ae ter "y, Storrs. 

. ~ . 2—Arkansas State Horticultural Society 
plus pump pressures te 210 psi atomize at 75th annual meeting, Springdale.—Earl J. Allen, 
spray and sc trees to a distance The Sprayer That Sec'y, Fayetteville. 
of 25 to 40 feet. only 8 heads Dec. 2-3— Kansas State Horticultural Society an- 
%: . S&S Owners Endorse nual meeting, Manhattan.—W. G. Amstein, Sec'y, 
maintenance is oo minimum. a Manhattan 

! 2 Dec. 2-3— = State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Corvallis.—C. O. Rawlings, Sec'y, 
Corvallis. 

Dec. 6-8— New Jersey State Horticultural Soci- 
ety annual meeting, Hotels Claridge and Maribor- 
ough-Blenheim, Atlantic City.—Ernest G. Christ, 
Sec’y, New Brunswick. 

Dec. 6-8— Washington State Horticultural Assn. 
50th annual meeting, Capitol Theater, Yakima.— 
John C. Snyder, Sec’y, Pullman. 

Dec. 7-9— Michigan State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids. - 
H. D. Hootman, Sec'y, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8—Oklahoma Pecan Growers Association 
annual meeting, Pauls Valley.—F red LeCrone, Dept. 
of Hort., Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater. 

Dec. 9-10— Nut Growers Society of Oregon and 
Washington annual meeting, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland.—C. O. Rawlings, Sec’y, Corvallis. 

Dec. 9-10— Tennessee State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Knoxville.—A. N. Pratt, Sec'y 
403 State Office Bidg., Nashville. 

. : Dec. 10-11— Utah State Horticultural Society an- 
With another spraying season passed, nual meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City.—A. 


fs of th di | Acting Sec'y, 2225 So. 5th East, Salt Lake 

come w Ss the outstandin er- 

snr _—- ” 8 P ' ea 14-15— Peninsula Horticultural Society an- 

formance of CARDOX Aqua-Jet Sprayers! nual meeting, Capitol Grange Hall, Dover, Del. — 
° ant Robert F. Stevens, Sec’y, Box 150, Newark, Del. 

Owner after owner enthusiastically reports 


‘ . Meetings in 1955 

Cleaner fruit and perfect coverage with yon a 
wea . ° Jan. 3-4—Missouri State Horticultural Society 

minimum consumption of spray materials. | annual_meeting, Columbia.—W. R. Martin, Jr., 

Sec'y, Columbia. 


P Jan. 4-6— Massachusetts Fruit Growers Assn. 
This owner-endorsed performance of the CARDOX 61st “annual meeting, Worcester.—A.P. French, 
. . : . Sec'y, Am st. 

Aqua-Jet Sprayer is the result of a superior, 3-way pad 5-6 Maryland State Horticultural Society 
penet : : : , 57th annual meeting, Hagerstown.—A. F. Vierheller, 
operating principle found in no other sprayer. Senn Colinas Pare 

Jan. 6-7— Kentucky State Horticultural Society 
winter meeting, Louisville.—W. W. Magill, Sec’y, 


Lexington. 
1. AQUA-JET 2. MECHANICAL 3. HIGH PRES- _Jan. 7-8—Western Colorado Horticultural So- 
HEADS — AGITATION — SURE PUMP— ciety bag 2g session, Mesa College, Grand Junc- 


= ee, eh ae —, 

‘ 283 an. ii- —Indiana orticultura iety 

the unique heart of the CARDOX Spray material is always pea! sans punch annual mecting, Murat Temple, indlemaoetie.— 
“ : r | i _ or long range pro- | R ac y, West Lafayette. 

Aqua Jet Method. Backed by tho ough y mixed oe . P og — P h Jan. 18-20, 1955— Maine State Pomological So- 

high-velocity air draft, impinging neither too “strong jection and thoroug ciety annual meting. Lewiston Armory, Lewiston.- 

; oe ” " ¢cDona y onmouth 

jets assure lowest pressure drop. nor too “weak. coverage Koen. 910-1 Mew Cock State Horticetere! Geci- 

ety annual meeting, Rochester.—D. M. Dalrymple, 

Sec’y, Lockport 

Jan. 24-26— Virginia State Horticultural Society 
59th annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke. 
John F. Watson, Sec’y, Staunton. 

Jan. 24-29— New Jersey Farmers Week, Trenton 
—Fred W. Jackson, Director, Bur. of Inf., Dept. of 
Agr., Trenton 8, . 

Jam. 26-28— New York State Horticultural Soci- 
ety eastern meeting, Kingston.—D. M. Dalrymple, 
Sec’y, way 

Jan. 31 b. 3—United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association annual meeting, Hotel Commodore, New 
York City.—Association headquarters—777 14th 
St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Feb. 9-11—Ohio State Horticultural Seckety an- 
nual ineeting, Neil House, Columbus.—C. W. Ellen- 
wood, Sec'y, Wooster. 

Feb. 14-16— National Peach Council annual meet- 
ing, in joint session with Pennsylvania State Horti- 
cultural Assn., York, Pa.—M. J. Dorsey, Sec'y, NPC 
1502 S. Lincoin, Urbana, /Il.; John U. Ruet, Sec'y, 
PSHA, State College, Pa. 

Aug. 1 16-20—Centennial of Farm Mechanization, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing.—A. W. Far- 
rall, Head, Agr. Engr. Dept., MSC, East Lansing. 
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TO THE 


EPTTE RS EDITOR 





Antibiotics for 
Fire Blight 
Dear Editor: 


Your article in last year’s November issue on 
fire blight control with antibiotics was of 
especial interest to me. Fire blight moved into 
this particular mountain section of North 
Carolina two years ago for the first time, so I 
have been told, and again last spring blossom 
blight was more or less serious in some varieties 
of our apple trees, reducing the crop somewhat 
in the Stayman and seriously in Red Stayman. 
It therefore seems to me I should make it a 
practice to spray annually during the bloom 
period with streptomycin unless something 
better should be developed. 

I would appreciate your letting me know if 
tests by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion this year have proved as successful as last, 
and if prospects are now favorable for securing 
streptomycin for blossom spraying next spring. 

Perhaps I should add that I have been a fruit 
grower in California for many years and know 
well what blight can do to Bartlett pear trees in 
particular. For 50 years or so pear growers in 
that state have been fighting blight, finally 
moving to the foothill areas where blight is not 
so prevalent. My father, a native of Ohio, was 
one of the pioneer fruit growers of California, 
establishing a deciduous fruit orchard in Placer 
County in 1880. I lived in Ohio for five years as 
a student at Oberlin College. 


Weaverville, N. C. Leland F. Fobes 

Experiments at several experiment stations 
throughout the country, including the Ohio station 
this year still prove that the practice of spraying 
with antibiotics for control of fire blight is a suc- 
cessful one. However, in talking with horticultur- 
ists in the Midwest this year, they believe it is 
good practice to keep up the sanitary measures in 
conjunction with the spray program. By this is 
meant the pruning out of any blighted twigs and 
limbs in order to remove as much of the source of 
infection as possible, and keeping trees in a mod- 
erate state of vigor in order to discourage the 
growth of succulent shoots which are an easy 
target for blight bacteria. 


The Charles Pfizer Co., Inc., 630 Flushing 
Ave., Brooklyn.6, N. Y., will offer for sale in 
1955 a commercial preparation of streptomycin 
under the trade name, “Agrimycin.” You may 
want to obtain some for trial next year.— Ed. 


Check Their Credit! 


Dear Editor: 


The season is at hand when we as well as 
many other growers do a big mail order busi- 
ness. There are always some customers who 
abuse this privilege by not meeting their 
obligations. After some embarrassing experi- 
ences we have found an effective way of elim- 
inating this type of undesirable customer. 

In every town and village there is a retail 
credit bureau made up of prominent business- 
men, whose duty it is to keep track of credit 
accounts at local stores. These files are open for 
inspection to any person who has just cause for 
complaint. No credit adjustments are made by 
this bureau except among members, but it pro- 
vides a source of information which no fruit 
grower can afford to neglect. 

Upon securing a list of customers in any 
town or county, we now make it a rule to get 
acquainted with the retail credit bureau serving 
that particular locality. This is usually done 
through a confidential chat with the feed 
dealer, hardware merchant, or other local 
businessman. 

If one of our new customers becomes careless 
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in meeting his obligations without reasonable 
excuse, we check his record at the bureau’s 
office. Quite often we have found such a cus- 
tomer to be an habitual offender in his town 
and we eliminate his name from our customer 
list. If he is only an occasional credit dodger, a 
brief notice, mentioning our visit to the bureau 
office, often brings prompt settlement. This 
plan keeps our list clear of many bad accounts, 
and it never offends an honest customer. 


Hammonton, N.J. James Shoemaker 


Source of 
Wax for Apples 


Dear Editor: 


I’m very much interested in the article on 
“Waxing Apples” in your September issue. Can 
this wax be bought on the open market? I have 
tried several stores, without success. 


Cobb, Calif. R. L. Rumbaugh 


“Johnson Wax-Shine,” the product to which 
you refer, is manufactured by S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. Address your inquiry to 
the attention of R. W. Solon. The product is a 
wax-in-water emulsion used to prolong the stor- 
age life of apples.— Ed 


Plenty of Pears 
on His Hawthorn 


Dear Editor: 


I have been successfully growing Lincoln and 
Clapp Favorite pears on a hawthorn tree since 
1943. It is a semi-dwarf, with practically no 
dwarfing of the hawthorn stock. There were 
about 300 pears on the hawthorn tree this fall. 
I did the grafting in 1942. I have never before 
heard of anyone raising good pears on a haw- 
thorn tree. I also grafted hawthorn on the pear 
scion, and have raised good red haws on the 
pear tree. I tried pollinating pears with haw- 
thorn pollen and raised four seedless pears. 


LaGrange, IIl. Bryan D. Wells 


You have had a most successful experience. 
Every once in awhile you will find someone who has 
successfully. grafted pears on hawthorn. I saw a 
beautiful crop of pears raised perhaps 25 years 
ago on hawthorn. However, I have never heard of 
anyone selting pears using hawthorn pollen. It 
must be that there is just enough stimulation from 
the hawthorn pollen to cause fruit to set sufficiently 
so that it will carry through as seedless fruit.— Ed. 


He Likes Us 


Dear Editor: 


I am a subscriber to AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower, and a pleased one too. 

Your fruit pest series is of great value to me 
and I’m sure to other growers as well. The pic- 
tures aid in the identification of diseases and 
insects. 

Another helpful feature in your publication 
is writeups on laborsaving machinery. 

Short histories of the various varieties of 
apples (biographies) would be of interest. 

And for your interest, I have an old Jonathan 
tree on my farm. It never fails to bear. It must 
be 100 years old! 


Arlington, Va. A. P. Thomson 

We appreciate Reader Thomson’s kind words. 
We will seriously consider a series on biographical 
sketches of apple varieties. And we hope Reader 
Thomson sends us a snapshot of his 100-year-old 
Jonathan.— Ed. 
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DUAL FAN EQUIPMENT 


It’s making history in pest control, this amazing new revolu- 
tionary Hardie Hurricane, the first and only two-fan sprayer 
ever available to growers. 

It provides an even, uniform flow of air over the entire radius 
of the boom. It gives the grower complete mastery of the pest 
control task in any orchard or grove. It assures fast, thorough 
coverage of the smallest and the largest trees on every surface 
of trunk, branches and leaves. 

Hardie builds this advanced sprayer in three sizes so that every 
grower may enjoy the new speed, ease and economy that dual 
fan equipment brings to pest control. 


@ Hardie Hurricane Model DF 26A Two 26 in. 
axial combination fans. Ford V8 Industrial Engine, 


317 cv. in., 140 HP. 


Hardie Hurricane Model DF 268 Two 26 in. 
axial combination fans. Ford V8 Industrial Engine, 


239 cv. in., 108 H.P. 


Hardie Hurricane Model DF 248 70 H.P., 4 cyl. 


engine 


THE HARDIE... 


The outstanding exclusive feature 
of the Hardie Hurricane is two 
axial combination fans mounted 
with opposed blades on a single 
shaft. [Patent applied for.| 


sure sprayers and dusters, and Hardie Rain Control 


Write for catalog of Hardie Hurricane Sprayers and many other air blast and high pres- 
portable sprink 


ler irrigation systems. 


The Hardie Manufacturing Company, Hudson, Michigan 
3825 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, California 
1435 N. W. Northrup St., Portiand 9, Oregon 
oa] A rod D | E Export Dept., Book Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan 
Please send catalog 
PEST CONTROL EQUIPMENT . 


Name _ 





Address _ 











Winners of the Gourley award, from left to right: 
Ll. F. Hough, Daniel F. Dayton, and J. R. Shay 


PLANT BREEDERS 


WIN GOURLEY AWARD 


THREE-MAN team of horticultur- 

ists, working on the development 
of apple varieties resistant to scab, won 
the Joseph Harvey Gourley Memorial 
Award in Pomology for 1954. They are 
Dr. J. R. Shay, head of the department 
of botany and plant pathology, Purdue 
University; Daniel F. Dayton, assistant 
in plant breeding, University of Illinois; 
and Dr. L. Frederic Hough, research 
specialist in pomology, Rutgers Univer- 
sity. 

The Gourley award, consisting of an 
engraved medal and a cash prize, is 
made available by AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER each year to the authors of the 
most outstanding paper on pomology 
printed in the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Society for Horticultural Science. 
The selection was announced by the 
committee on awards of the ASHS at 
the annual meeting in Gainesville, Fla., 
September 7. 

The award was established four years 
ago to perpetuate the memory of Dr. 
J. H. Gourley, former president of the 
ASHS and chief in horticulture at Ohio 
State University. Dr. Gourley served 
this magazine as editorial advisor for a 
number of years. 

The prize-winning paper, “Apple 
Scab Resistance from a number of 
Malus Species,” discusses the results 
obtained in breeding apples for resist- 
ance to scab. It was published in the 
1953 proceedings. 

When notified of the award, Dr. Shay 
commented, “The greatest delight we 
find in receiving this award is the na- 
tional recognition of tree fruit breeding 
as an area of worthwhile research en- 
deavor.” 


PREVENTING RUST 
IN SPRAYER TANKS 


T? prevent formation of rust in metal 
sprayer tanks, clean and grease the 
tank before storing it for the winter. 
This is the advice from the service 
department of John Bean Division of 
Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration. Thoroughly clean the inside 
of the tank with a wire brush or wash 
with a high-pressure gun. When com- 
pletely dry, apply a coating of heavy 
grease or rustoleum. 
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TREE 


Growing and Selling 


NUTS 


Experiences and rewards 


of growing black walnuts 


By J. L. BREWER 


OLKS unacquainted with the vag- 

aries of a black walnut tree consider 
nut-growing a unique and easy way of 
making money! Here in southeastern 
Pennsylvania there are several of us 
in the business. Whether we make 
money or not is a matter of some dis- 
cussion at the annual meetings of the 
Pennsylvania Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion. I myself am still in doubt after 
several years in the business, but I 
have lots of fun trying. 

As a small boy in the White River 
bottoms of southern Indiana, I indus- 
triously stuffed my gunnysack each fall 
with hickory nuts, chestnuts, and wal- 
nuts. During the depression I read 
J. Russell Smith’s book, Tree Crops. 
Here, I thought, was my opportunity 
to combine nut growing with a long- 
time ambition to raise sheep. 

My walnut grove was planted almost 
30 years ago by a country doctor. He 
chose four varieties, Thomas, Ohio, 
Stabler, and Ten Eyck, and planted 55 
acres at 46-foot intervals. The Ohio 
is the mainstay of the place. The 
Thomas is of no value, and we do not 
gather them as they do not fill. We 
plan to pull out 10 acres of them as 
soon as possible. 

Like all fruit growers, we have our 
lean and our fat years. The two years, 
1950 and 1953, were good ones; 1951 
was poor, and.1952 was average. 
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The place is completely equipped, 
from huller to drying loft to cracking 
machine, sheller, and packing room. 
The cracker, sheller, and packing room 
are in a separate small building. We 
wholesale in 25-pound boxes, and retail 
in one-pound cellophane bags. Each 


— 
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Flock of sheep grazes nine to 10 months of the year in black walnut grove. 


year we try to carry over a few hun- 
dred pounds of nut meats in cold stor- 
age to meet the following year’s early 
fall demand. 

Activity begins the last week in Sep- 
tember, when we set up our huller and 
get things ready for operation. We 
shake the trees, and the gathering be- 









gins. We employ local help on a piece- 
work basis. 

The huller does 20 to 30 bushels of 
green nuts per hour. These are washed 
before going to the drying loft. Crack- 
ingand shelling begin in early November. 

Our sales are mostly local. We get 
a premium of 20 to 30 cents per pound 
wholesale over Tennessee nuts which 


“ come into this state in volume. 


We fertilize heavily with 0-12-12 and 
chicken manure, and the sheep do their 
part. The pasture grass under the 
widely spaced trees is ideal for grazing 
animals, and we use it nine to 10 
months a year for this purpose. The 
sod coverage is so heavy that we can 
carry four to five sheep per acre. We 
seem to be located in a rain pocket. 






aint > 


For years I dreamed about beautiful 
groves decorated with sheep. The reali- 
ty is the satisfaction of a lifetime. 

Add to this a French provincial stone 
farmhouse built by the Huguenots in 
1773, with stone barn and outbuildings, 
and you may understand the full extent 
of that satisfaction. THE ENpD 





Model apple storage at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., completed last fall 
at a cost of $130,000. 


WORLD’S MOST MODERN 
APPLE STORAGE 


Controlled atmosphere and mechanical handling 
are features of Cornell's model apple storage 


HAT is probably the most modern 

apple storage in the world has re- 
cently been completed by the pomology 
department at Cornell University. De- 
signed and constructed under the super- 
vision of Dr. R. M. Smock, who has 
spent 18 years studying the storage of 
fruit, the building contains all of the 
most recent techniques and develop- 
ments in the science of storing apples. 

Completed last fall, the $130,000 
building is designed to serve as a 
model for those who operate or are 
considering building a cold storage. In 
addition to storage capacity for 24,000 
bushels of apples, the building also has 
ample facilities for pure and applied 
research. In fact, every operation is 
designed with the idea of applying its 
use on a commercial basis for the stor- 
age operator. Every modern develop- 
ment in the storage and handling of 
fruit that has commercial possibilities 
has been employed. An example of this 
is the mechanized handling of apples 
by a complete pallet system. 

In the orchard, apples are placed on 
pallets which are located on specially 
designed trailers. After they have been 
loaded, the trailers are pulled to the 
packing house where they are unloaded 
by an electric fork lift truck. One hun- 
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By DANA G. DALRYMPLE 


dred and eighty field crates may be un- 
loaded in six minutes by the use of the 
$3,400 fork-lift. 

While most of the apples are graded 
and packed immediately, they may be 
hauled directly into the cold room 
where they can be stacked in a matter 
of minutes. Increased storage space 
is made possible by the fact that the lift 
requires only six feet of aisle space 
compared with the 12-to 15 feet re- 
quired by many conventional lifts. 

Those apples which are not hauled 
to storage immediately are quickly 
graded. There is no hand dumping of 
apples on to the grader as the dumping 
is done by a machine. All the operator 
needs to do is place the field crates on 
a short roller and the complex machine 
does the rest. Tests have shown that 
machine dumping results in less bruis- 
ing than the usual“hand method. 

The high capacity grader can handle 
1,000 bushels a day and can keep 10 
or more women working. After pack- 
ing, the apples are whisked to the cold 
rooms by the lift truck where they 
may be stacked as high as 18 feet. 

The whole process from field to stor- 
age involves only three human han- 
diings. Dr. Smock feels that the sys- 
tem is well worth its added cost in the 


Electric fork-lift truck unloads a pallet in storage 
room. Arms of lift truck go under lower pallet. 
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Refrigeration system is run by high-speed Freon 
compressors, which have a combined capacity 
of 24 tons. Control panel can be seen at right. 


Right—Dr. R. M. Smock, who designed the apple 
storage, removes an apple from controlled atmos- 
phere room which is made air-tight by an 
aluminum-faced door inside the insulated door. 


reduced bruising and manpower in- 
volved in handling. It also increases 
the speed of handling in rush periods. 
Inside the building, the unique char- 
acter of its design is readily apparent. 
Rather than the usual cork insulation 
in the storage rooms, this building uses 
reflective aluminum insulation. Four 
layers of aluminum sheeting are spaced 
one-half inch apart to give the insu- 
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Above, left—Pallet-ioad of apples enters storage 
room from concrete apron outside. Cornell men 
prefer to ride truck with aid of leather strap rather 
than walk behind it. Evaporative condenser at left. 


Above, right—Dr. Smock checks his instruments, 
including Taylor thermograph in center of photo- 
graph, which is used for recording temperature. 


Left—Pur-Air activated carbon unit, used to purify 
air in Cornell University's refrigerated storage. 


This Wayland apple dumper uses only one man 
to put field crates on rollers and has resulted in 
less bruising to the fruit than hand dumping. 


lating effect, and the floors are insu- 
lated by hard cellular rubber blocks. 
The use of aluminum makes a com- 
pletely air-tight room. Therefore, it is 
possible to convert any of the five 
refrigerated rooms to controlled atmos- 
phere storage at a later date. The 
building has three controlled atmos- 
phere rooms each with a capacity of 
1,800 bushels. 

The big room is refrigerated by a 
large diffuser through a central duct, 
and defrosting is done automatically by 
means of a brine spray. The air is 
purified by an activated carbon unit. 
Three of the six smaller rooms use a 
water spray to defrost, which has 
proved to be more satisfactory as it is 
possible to run the blower while de- 
frosting, thus increasing the relative 


humidity in these refrigerated rooms. 

The heart of the refrigerating system 
is two small high-speed Freon com- 
pressors with a combined capacity of 
24 tons. The small size of the machines 
has brought forth many an amazed 
comment. 

While most of the rooms are used 
to test new methods of storage on the 
Cornell apple crop, there is one room 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Appalachian Apple Growers 
Stunned by FTC Action 


Some 1,700 grower-members of Appalachian 
Apple Service, Inc., Martinsburg, W. Va., and 
five processor groups in the Appalachian area 
learned to their amazement the latter part of 
September that the Federal Trade Commission 
had remanded the case against them, of unlaw- 
ful price fixing, for further hearings. The origi- 
nal charges were brought against them in 1952 
but the case was dropped by the commission 
earlier this year. 

In remanding the case for further hearings 
the apple group and the five processors may 
present their side of the case before reopened 

earings, or they can take a new decision to the 
Federal Circuit Court for review. 

The FTC has built up what is called a prima 
facie case. The commission’s opinion, in part, 
states: “Concerning the alleged agreement to 
divert shipments of apples to another area to 
avert a price break, the record shows that a 
meeting of the Joint Grower-Processor Com 
mittee was held to discuss a plan to reduce the 
prices in the Virginia area 

“At that time there was an oversupply in the 
Virginia area, and a less than anticipated crop 
in Pennsylvania. Some fruit was diverted to the 
Pennsylvania processors to take pressure off 
the Virginia processors, but the extent of the 
diversion was not shown.” 

There is general denial by the defendants of 
any such action 

The processor groups named in the original 
complaint are The C. H. Musselman Company, 
Biglerville, Pa.; National Fruit Product Com 
pany, Inc., Winchester, Va.; Knouse Foods 
Co-operative, Inc., Peach Glen, Pa.; Bowman 
Apple Products Company, Inc., Mount Jack- 
son, Va.; and Shenandoah Valley Apple Cider 
& Vinegar Corporation, Winchester, Va. 


Oregon to Rout Jack Frost 
With Sawdust 


An orchard heating study using sawmill resi- 
dues is underway at Oregon Forest Products 
Laboratory 

Stanley E. Corder, engineer in charge of the 
investigation, reports that a $5 million loss was 
caused this past year by frost damage to or- 
chards in the Rogue River Valley alone. The 
Willamette and Hood River Valleys are frost 
damage areas. Smudge pots are used now for 
frost protection but fuel for them is expensive 
and produces heavy smoke which is highly 
objectionable. 

In some areas, large volumes of sawmill resi- 
dues are available. Means of storing and trans- 
porting this fuel and development of satisfac- 
tory burning methods may make heat now lost 
in sawmill burners available to orchard owners 
A number of field tests of the more promising 
methods of using wood residues to prevent frost 
damage will be made this coming winter in 
Willamette Valley orchards.— Harold and Lillie 
Larsen 


Exhibitors Flock to 
Michigan Meet 


About 100 commercial exhibits will give 
growers attending the annual Michigan State 
Horticultural Society meeting in Grand Rap- 
ids, December 7-9, a splendid opportunity to 
keep up-to-date on orchard equipment and 


supplies. The equipment will be displayed in 
Exhibit Hall of Civic Auditorium. 

The three-day speakers’ program, also to be 
held in the auditorium, has been especially 
arranged by Secretary D. H. Hootman, East 





Prof. Arthur J. Forley, extension fruit specialist, 
will retire November 30, 1954. He served New 
Jersey fruit growers for 
46 yeors and will con- 
tinue his activities in the 
national and state peach 
councils, the New Jer- 
sey Apple Institute, and 


tural Building at Rutgers 

University. Following a 

few months in the South, Professor and Mrs. Far- 
ley will return to New Brunswick and their fruit 
farm near Middletown.—Ernest G. Christ, Sec’y, 
New Brunswick. 





Lansing, with apple, peach, cherry, and small 
fruit growers in mind. First day’s program will 
be devoted to apples; second day, blueberries 
and strawberries (AM) and peaches (PM); 


— day, cherries (AM), and black raspberries 
M). 

Featured out-of-state speakers will be R. S. 
Dillon, Jr., Dillon Orchards, Hancock, Md.; 
Don W. Hamilton, USDA entomologist at Vin- 
cennes, Ind.; and Troy H. Cribb, Spartanburg, 
S. C. Grower panel discussions and banquet 
speaker Dr. Kenneth G. McFarland, Topeka, 
Kans. (subject, “Timber Line’’) will help to 
round out a well-planned program. 


Washington Meet to Cover 
Thought-Provoking Topics 


Some exceptionally provocative subjects are 
included in the program of the Washington 
State Horticultural Association meeting to be 
held in Yakima, December 6-8, at the Capitol 
Theater. “Are Eastern Apple Growers Taking 
the Lead?”; “What Place If Any Have Dwarf 
Trees in Northwest Fruit Growing?” ; “The In 
tangible Thrills and Spills in Horticulture’; 
“Is Pear Decline Comat by Over-Irrigation?”’ ; 
“What’s Ahead in Red Sports?”; “How Does 
2,4,5-T Affect Maturity of Apricots?” are 
among such topics. 

An outstanding program, covering all facets 
of tree fruit growing in the state, also market- 
ing problems, is promised, with C. P. Harley, 








FRUIT PEST 


APPLE ROOT ROTS 


AQ lemcom rece rots caused by Armillaria 
mellea and Clitocybe tabescens, black 
root rot caysed by Xylaria mali and white 
root rot caused by Corticium galactiaum are 
the four common root diseases of apple 
trees in the eastern part of the United States. 

The ahove-ground symptoms of these 
root diseases are similar respective of the 
fungus involved. Affected trees slowly de- 
cline in vigor, individual branches die, twig 
growth is stunted, and the leaves are smaller 
than normal and have a yellow cast and a 
tendency to wilt. Trunk tissues near the 
ground line become water-soaked and de- 
cayed and eventually the tree dies. These 
symptoms are, in many respects, similar to 
these resulting from injuries caused by low 
temperatures, chemicals, insects, or rodents. 
Uniess typical fungus fruiting bodies are 
present it is frequently difficult, therefore, to 
determine the true cause of the death of the 
tree. 
The presence of honey-colored mush- 
rooms, or toadstools, at the base of infected 
trees denotes the presence of either Armil- 
laria or Clitocybe. The development of finger- 
like growths, white at first, but soon turning 
bleck is a clear indication that the tree is af- 
fected by the black root rot fungus, but the 
fruiting bodies of the white root rot fungus 
are rather inconspicuous. White root rot is 
best identified by the presence of a white or 
cream-colored layer of fungus growth on the 
roots, by the presence of bird's-eye or 
zonate spots in the wood of the roots, and 
by the fact that completely rotted roots are 





(THIRTY-EIGHTH OF A SERIES) 


HANDBOOK 


Apple tree roots severely infected with 
root rot. Photograph courtesy USDA. 


very soft and light in weight. 

The four root rots listed are responsible 
for a reduction in the yield and quality of 
the fruit for several years prior to the death 
of the infected trees. All in ail they represent 
an insidious factor contributing to the slow 
aA. 43. of bearing apple . A. 

Control. There are no satisfactory control 
measures available at present for use in 
eastern orchards although soil treatment 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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USDA Research Service, Beltsville, Md., as a 
featured speaker, together with M. J. Dorsey, 
secretary, National Peach Council. Oregon and 
British Columbia experts as well as state of 
Washington research workers will take a very 
active part in the program. Panel discussions 
by growers, and the Question Box covering 208 
questions, submitted by growers previous to 
the meeting, are highlights of the meeting, 
arranged by Dr. John C. Snyder, secretary, 
Pullman. Banquet speaker will be G. Burt 
Wood, head, department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, Oregon State College. 


Illinois Growers Record 
Comments of Fair Visitors 


Growers attending the annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Horticultural Society will be 
treated to a novel bit of food for thought. They 
will hear the tape-recorded comments—some 
critical—of the folks who visited their booth at 
the Illinois State Fair. 

These remarks chiefly concern the manner in 
which Illinois fruit is offered to the consumer. 
Many visitors, seeing the luscious peaches on 
display, scoffed when told that they were 
Illinois-grown! This distrust of state-grown 
fruit prompted growers to put the remarks on 
tape so that every grower in the state could 
hear them first-hand. This they did with the 
help of the Division of Markets of the state 
department of agriculture. 

Shopping further for consumer opinion, the 
horticultural society planned to take the tape- 
recorder to the Illinois Retail Grocers conven- 
tion, and record the grocers’ remarks on fruit 
packing. This recording will also be played at 
the annual meeting. 

While receiving some verbal brickbats, grow- 
ers also received dollars-and-cents proof that 
fair visitors liked Illinois peaches. Because the 
booth had suffered a loss last year, they upped 
the price of fresh, iced peaches from a nickel to 
a dime—and sold just as many peaches! 


Surrender to Gourds? 


In Ohio growers are also pondering the re- 
marks of State Fair visitors at the fruit display. 
These statements indicated some ignorance of 
the fruit-growing picture in Ohio. For instance, 
remarks such as this were heard: Are these 
apples grown in Ohio? Where? 

C. W. Ellenwood, secretary of the Ohio State 
Horticultural Society, chided growers for in- 
ertia in promoting Ohio fruit. He pointed out 
that the size of the fruit display at the fair is 
actually decreasing every year. 

“T feel it’s a travesty for Ohio fruit growers 
to see the space once filled with beautifully- 
colored fruit give way to gourds,” he declared. 
“We ought not to run up the white flag to a 
mess of gourds—and I do mean mess!” 


lowa Fair Booth 
Termed Success 


The Iowa State Horticultural Society re- 
ported that their booth at the Iowa State Fair 
was well-attended. Growers in that state fur- 
nished fruit for the booth and served as hosts 
to the crowds who attended the display on 
Iowa Fruit Growers Association Day. 


Maryland Has 
Codling Moth Trouble 


The stericooler in Dillon’s Packing House at 
Hancock has been of much interest to growers. 
It cooled a lot of hes, and was of great help 
in cooling apples Before they rolled into storage 
in field crates. 

Chemical thinning of apples has shown some 
very good results and also some striking com- 
parisons where applied at various times and 
strengths. It reduced breakage and moved a lot 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Ted Henry sells creamed 
honey and maple syrup 
along with his apples 


CREATING A 


; a * * : J 
Ted Henry in his Vermont orchard, examining 
apples that will find their way into gift packs. 


MAIL ORDER 


FRUIT BUSINESS 


By CHARLES L. STRATTON 


HOREHAM, in the western part of 
Vermont, is the home of Ted Henry 
and his Ridgeview Orchards. Other 
than raising high-quality fruit that Ted 
ships out to customers throughout the 


country, he has worked up a mighty 
fine mail order business that includes 


his creamed honey spread, clover 
honey, maple syrup, maple fudge, herb 
vinegars, and other items packaged 
either separately or in conjunction with 
his extra fancy apple packs. 

A problem 15 years ago gave Ted 
Henry his start in the mail order busi- 
ness. As a faculty member at Middle- 
bury College, he raised eight hives of 
bees as a hobby with another professor. 
Ted not only raised enough honey for 
the family but had plenty left over. As 
he didn’t like.to see it go to waste, he 
spent his spare time experimenting 
with a creamed honey. Professors visit- 
ing the Henrys liked the spread and 
were soon ordering creamed honey for 
their own tables. 


Hobby Becomes a Profession 


Soon Henry was getting orders from 
friends. Purchases were also made for 
Christmas presents. ““Why not start a 
business,”’ Ted reasoned, ‘“‘and sell a 
ples and other products throughout the 
country.” This was the start of his mail 
order business. 

During the apple picking season Ted 
Henry’s modern packing plant is busy 
doing custom packing for other Ver- 
mont growers. His own extra fancy ap- 
ples are placed in cold storage for later 
gift packing. 

The Ridgeview Orchards contain 35 


acres of bearing and 60 acres of young 
trees. Varieties grown are McIntosh, 
Delicious, and Northern Spy. Unless 
they are packed in combination with 
mail order specialties, Ted packages 
them in 24 and 48 apples to the carton. 
If he has any apples left over in the 
spring before he closes down his cold 
storage plant, he sends a circular around 
to his mail order customers and offers a 
special he calls “Last Bite Finest Ver- 
mont Apples.” 
Advertising Pays 

Through circulars, advertising in top 
magazines, and satisfied customers Ted 
Henry has developed a unique business 
that does more than take care of his 
spare time. It’s satisfied customers that 


count and he sells both his fruit and his 
honey. THE END 


ILLUSTRATED 
INSECT BOOKLET 


AY illustrated 84-page booklet 
telling about apple insects and 
their control is available from Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. It is entitled Control of Apple In- 
sects. 

The booklet is spiral bound with 
dividing binders making it possible to 
refer to 33 apple insects quickly. The il- 
lustrations and charts are outstanding. 
The booklet may be obtained by send- 
ing $1 to Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, P. O. Box 1106, 
New Haven 4, Conn., and asking for 
Bulletin 552. 
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PLAN PRODUCTION 
you can with 
PORTABLE SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 


“Sprinkler 
irrigation 
saved my business” 


Says Fred Vollenweider, Seymour, Missovri 


“With portable sprinkler irrigation, I defied 
drought, saved my apples, saved my business,” 
says Mr. Vollenweider. ‘‘We applied 18 inches 
of water per acre to winter apples from Sep- 
tember Ist to October 10th in the fall of 1952. 
They responded and grew so well we salvaged 
$25,000 worth of apples in spite of existing 
drought conditions. 

“We now have 420 aci s of orchard under 
portable sprinkler irrigation. We have found 
that sprinkler irrigation gives extra size and 
by increasing size from two and three quarters 
inches to three inches we gain 30% volume. 
Better color is another advantage.” 


Mr. Vollenweider's story is typical of what 
sprinkler irrigation systems ore doing for 
fruit growers in ail parts of the country. 
Pian production and increase the profits from 
your acreage with portable sprinkler irrigation. 
And remember—strong, lightweight, non-rusting 
Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe is the economical, 
efficient lifeline of your portable sprinkler irrigation 
system! 


Thus label is your guarantee of 


genwne Reynolds Alumaum Pipe. 
+ 
Thus sign identifies deaters who sei! > 


Reynolds Aluminum irngaton Pipe 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Sp woncneniemennen 


FREE: “More income Per Acre"— 
illustrated bookiet telling all about 
portable sprinkler irrigation. 


Reynolds Metals Company 
2574 Se. Third $t., Lovisville 1, Ky. 


Please send me your free booklet, “More income Per Acre.” 


Nome 








PINE MOUSE CONTROL 


New ground sprays prove 
to be effective rodenticides 


By FRANK HORSFALL, Jr. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


PARATH ION and various organic 
chlorine compounds, of which endrin 
and dieldrin are examples, have been 
used in pine mouse experiments by Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. Our results 
have shown that ground-sprayed para- 
thion has a downward repellent action 
and causes pine mice to keep within the 
safety of their underground tunnel sys- 
tem for some time. This enforced living 
below ground is dangerous to the trees. 

Dieldrin and endrin do not seem to 
have this type of mice-repelling action. 
We have eliminated pine mouse activity 
over sizable areas only with endrin and 
dieldrin, and endrin has shown the only 
consistent total effect. 

Since ground-sprayed rodenticides 
seem to be effective only when they 
reach the trail systems of the pests, it is 
essential to know the typical pattern of 
trail distribution. 


Trail Pattern 


About 70 to 80 per cent of all surface 
runs are in a hollow ring under the tree, 
extending for a distance of about six 
feet in from the limb ends. Around 10 
per cent will be located in the remain- 
ing area under the tree near the trunk. 
Probably up to 15 per cent may be 
found in the little disturbed area be- 
tween trees in the line of the row. Less 
than five per cent of the trails are likely 
to be located in the machine-traveled 
middles. These figures apply only to 
non-cultivated orchards. 

Our objective has been to thoroughly 
cover the 95 per cent or more of the 
trail system under and between trees in 
the row. The spray was directed down- 
ward by a horizontal boom which was 
moved along each side of the tree row. 
Middles were not treated. Planting dis- 
tance between lines of trees governs the 
percentage of total area to receive the 


rodenticides. Coverage is usually about 
60 to 70 per cent. 

Every effort was made during our 
tests to apply the sprays during a dry 
period, as endrin and similar materials 
are not water soluble. 

Any high pressure spray rig with 
enough capacity to care for the area of 
orchard can be adapted to the work. A 
minimum requirement for the machine 
seems to be a forceful down drive to in- 
sure spray penetration through the 
litter protecting the surface mouse trail. 
Because pine mice feed under the cover, 
air-blast machines are not suitable. 


How to Apply 


In our experiments application was 
made with a horizontal boom 18 inches 
above the orchard floor. The boom has 
28 nozzles spaced 4.5 inches apart. A 
“crazy wheel” supports the outer end 
of the boom which is attached to the 
front bumper of a truck. A rear brace 
to the middle of the truck frame main- 
tains the boom in position. Attachment 
to the truck was by trailer hitches. 

Pressure was 550 pounds per square 
inch through a No. 4 disk. To give 
greater drive, a one-eighth-inch center 
hole was drilled in each vortex plate. 
One pound of actual endrin in emulsi- 
fiable form to 180 gallons of water was 
used. 

To apply two and one-half pounds of 
actual endrin, 450 gallons of this spray 
was applied to about two-thirds of an 
acre. Similarly, with dieldrin 4.5 pounds 
of the actual chemical was employed in 
450 gallons of water. Application was 
made in mid-November. 

While endrin applications of less than 
one pound per acre for insect control 
are not hazardous to the spray crew, 
the higher rates as used against pine 
mice indicate the urgent need of pre- 
cautionary measures. Ground-spray ro- 
denticide applications are a hazard to 
animals. THE END 


Redenticide ground spray is applied with a horizontal boom 18 inches from orchard floor. 
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BUILD FOR 


TOMORROW 
When You Build Taday 


construct, and will give many 
years of efficient service 


Ree at Pt ss : 
Basic tenant house can be built as a single 
unit or a multiple family dwelling. 


Pole-type packing shed of 30x70-feet has a six- 
foot loading and storage dock. 





12x24-foot sections comprise machinery storage; 
workshop is two-story design. 


Overhanging roof protects customer in this road- 
side market with movable racks. 








THESE PLANS ARE AVAILABLE 


Working drawings showing 
construction details are _ in- 
cluded. 


Tomnent Howse... 2.2... cccccccces $1.00 
10,000-Bushel Apple Cold Storage.. 1.00 
Roadside Market...............+. .50 
Pole-Type Packing House......... 1.00 


Machinery Storage & Repair Shed.. 1.00 
Send remittance to 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 
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UNDERGROUND 
MENACE 


Unthrifty trees are easy 
prey for nematode attack 


S more attention is devoted to nem- 

atodes and their effect on diminish- 
ing the vigor and performanee of fruit 
trees, additional information is being 
discovered about these underground 
root destroyers. Clarence Mullett, dis- 
trict horticultural agent for northern 
Michigan, writes in Cherry Growers Ink 
that investigations of unthrifty cherry 
orchards showed many to be nematode 
infested. Root samples of unthrifty 
trees, in every case, showed evidence of 
nematode lesions. 

Two types of nematodes seem to be 
quite common to fruit lands in north- 
western Michigan. They are the Dag- 
ger and Meadow nematodes. The Dag- 
ger nematode is one of the largest of 
the nematode families and is visible 
with the naked eye when it is isolated on 
a glass plate. It measures about one- 
twenty-fourth of an inch long. The 
Meadow nematode is much smaller and 
is not visible with the naked eye. It is 
probably the more destructive of the 
two. 

Fumigants Are Inadequate 

Nematode control measures are dif- 
ficult. Most fumigants give only tem- 
porary control lasting for a year or a lit- 
tle better. It does not seem possible to 
even fumigate the soil after a tree has 
been planted. This leaves only good 
cultural practices as a means of combat- 
ing the disastrous effects of the nema- 
tode. 

Vigorous growing cherry trees found 
on fertile soil, free from quack grass, 
seem to grow vigorously in spite of 
nematode infestation. Young cherry 
trees which have failed to grow for the 
past three or four years have responded 
to a good fertilization and mulch pro- 
gram, and apparently have overcome in 
many cases the bad effects of the nema- 
tode work on the roots. From casual 
observations, Mullett reports, it ap- 
pears that well fertilized and well cared 
for trees grow roots faster than the 
nematodes can destroy them. THE END 


APPLE ROOT ROTS 
(Continued from page 8) 


hes been used in the Far West. When applied 
correctly carbon bisulfide is reported to give 
commercial contro! in lighter soils. Little is known 
about apple rootstocks resistant to these diseases 
and the few that have been tested have not been 
satisfactory. It is of utmost importance, therefore, 
not to plant trees in soil known to have pieces 
of woody maeterial which may be infected by 
one of the fungi listed. Likewise, diseased trees 
should be removed with care to prevent further 
spread of infected material throughout the or- 
chard or to new areas.—John C. Dunegan, USDA. 
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Parathion 15-W 
& 25-W (dustless) 


Dieldrin 50-W 


Sulphenone 50-W 
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Stauffer Chemical Company 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Houston, Texas Apopka, Florida 














Fircuaurc CHIPPER 


converts orchard prunings 
into valuable 


LOW COST MULCH 


have found it really pays in better fruit 
and better finish to chip their prunings 
and thinnings, and leave the chips around 
the base of the trees as a moisture 
holding mulch. 


One well-known grower says: 
“Our Fitchburg Chipper is one of the 
best investments I have ever made, 
and has already paid for itself. I be- 
lieve the chip mulch to be far better 
than hay as it will not burn and will 
last a lot longer.” 


For as little as $650 


you can get a suitable Fitchburg Chipper 
for orchard work with the patented Fitch- 
burg Safety Spring so essential to smooth 
operation. 


FREE FOLDER 
gives you the facts! 


Tells how to use low-cost 
wood chips on your farm. 
Gives ways to earn extra 
money, technical data for 
the Fitchburg Chipper, 
model types, specifica- 
tions. Send for your 
folder today! 


FITCHBURG FRCINCERING CORPORATION 


Dept.1111, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Send me the new Fitchb Chipper Folder. 
1 am interested in Wood Chips for: 
Please Check 


Fruit tree mulch Stable bedding 
Gerden or berry mulch Poultry litter 
Soil enrichment Farm roads, field lanes 
| Name 


| Address. 


Town. State. = 
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it is said that Isaac Newton 
while sitting under an apple 
tree was struck on the head 
by a falling apple. Thus he 
conceived the great truth 
of his Law of Gravitation. 


A FORUM ON THE HUMAN SIDE OF ORCHARDING 
Led by HENRY BAILEY STEVENS 


SOMETIMES at har- 
vest, I confess, there are 
moments when I look 
with envy upon a fac- 
tory. Wouldn’t it be a re- 
lief to have the whole 
working force under one roof in a quar- 
ter-acre space? No more chasing up hill 
and down from tree to tree. You could 
just take the elevator. The telephone 
would always be close at hand. You 
could reach everybody in a minute by 
loud speaker. The day’s work would not 
be stopped by rain or interfered with by 
heavy dew or sudden shifts in tempera- 
ture. And—most important—there 
would be a good chance of having the 
same working crew tomorrow that you 
had today. 

I blew off a while ago to this effect to 
Earl Powers, who used to help us pick 
apples and is now engaged in industrial 
management. A Jetter from him throws 
a different light on the matter: 

“T have been thinking about you 
folks lately and remember that this is 
the time of year when you have some- 
thing of a Labor problem. I guess every 
manager likes to dream about perfect 
organization. But don’t think that you 
necessarily get it by having everybody 
under the same roof the year round. 
The truth is that wherever there are 
people, there are problems in human 
relations. The more people you have to 
deal with, the more problems you are 
likely to have. 

“In spite of our attempts to improve 
factory life, the price you have to pay 
for these walls is congestion, noise of 
machinery, artificial light, smog, regi- 
mentation, and commuting with all its 
jostle and confusion—not just for a 
month in the year, but all 12 months. 
Nor are you by any means sure of your 
working force, what with strikes, the 
draft, competition, sickness, etc. When 
I get to yearning for the simpler life, I 
look back to the farm.” 


Greener 
Grass 
Across the 
Fence 


That brought us down to earth quick- 
ly. As a matter of fact, I should never 
have been comparing an orchard with a 
factory in the first place. They don’t 
have the same common denominator. 
We deal with trees growing continually 
out of the earth. Factories are concerned 
with the production of inanimate 
things. Who ever heard of growing 
trees in a factory? 

j THE other month we 
— spoke of the birds that 

4 find a home—and a liv- 
Policemen ing—in our orchards. 
Something of the value of these feath- 
ered friends in keeping down insect 
pests is related in The Triumph of the 
Tree, by John Stewart Collis (William 
Sloane Associates) : 

“During the fledgling period the star- 
ling feeds insects to its young at the 
rate of up to 350 visits a day, while the 
ordinary house-wren brings back an in- 
sect every two minutes. It gives us an 
insight into the resistance which nature 
offers these tiny creatures when we 
learn that the potato beetle is attacked 
by 25 species of birds, the alfalfa weevil 
by 45, the codling moth by 36, the gipsy 
moth by 46, house flies by 49, bill-bugs 
by 67, cut-worms by 98, leaf-hoppers by 
120, and wire-worms by 168. Nor are 
birds their only enemies: the bat and 
the shrew, the mole and the squirrel, 
the armadillo, the badger, and the 
skunk are also fond of insects. But 
should these rodents thrive too well 
thereon, they in turn are looked after 
by the birds. The various owls like 
nothing better than rats, mice, shrews, 
voles and .rabbits. When in 1907 a 
plague of field-mice invaded the region 
of the Humboldt River in Nevada, 
gulls, hawks and owls came on the 
scene, and in one month disposed of 
100,000 mice.” 

The object of “Windfalls” is to discuss fruit cul- 
tural subjects. Festivals, poetry, art, religion are all 


grist to this mill. So let us hear from you. Address us in 
care of AMERICAN Fruit GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 
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Emmett Valley in southern Idaho—hard hit this year by prune disorders. 


PRUNE DISORDERS 
Keep Experts Guessing 


Idaho growers urged to use reliable stock and sound cultural 
methods in intense effort to cope with baffling problems 


By A. W. HELTON 


University of Idaho 


RUNE orchards in Idaho and else- 

where are afflicted with numerous 
abnormalities about which little is 
known. In some cases transmission to 
other trees has been attempted to test 
whether they can be considered in- 
fectious and therefore of virus nature. 
These attempts have failed with dis- 
turbing consistency. Further research 
on this problem is planned, but many 
of the conditions encountered are 
thought to be of genetic nature, indi- 
cating a weakness in the propagating 
stock. This idea developed when pre- 
liminary attempts to transmit the dis- 
orders to unaffected trees failed, even 
though the transferred buds of the 
affected tree grew and continued to 
show the abnormality. 

We have observed that the Italian 
variety is by far the most seriously 
affected, although the disorders are 
also found in other varieties. 

Big Node—We know too little of 
the role that enlarged twig joints, 
or nodes, play in prune and plum 
orchard pathology, particularly that 
involving the Italian. The cause is un- 
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known. In some cases excess quantities 
of boron in the soil have been respon- 
sible for the development of such con- 
ditions in apricot twigs. In Italian 
prunes the symptom may simply be 
another manifestation of the weak- 
nesses existing in most Italian propa- 
gating stock. If the cause is infectious 
and transmissible, we have not been 
able to discover it thus far. 

The symptoms of prune big node 
may be faint or clearly obvious. It is 
nothing more than a swelling of the 
twigs or stems at the nodes, or bases 
of leaves. 

The only control that we can sug- 
gest, in view of the meager informa- 
tion at hand, is use of reliable planting 
stock when replanting or setting new 
orchards. This means patronizing rep- 
utable nurseries. 

In those cases where boron toxicity 
might prove to he involved, judicious 
use of irrigation water may help to 
some extent, but even here no good 
control practice is known. 


Cork, Drought Spot, Internal Ne- 
crosis—Brown ficcking and spotting 
of both interna! and external tis- 
sues of prune truits is common in 
Idaho and elsew!.cre. In some cases of 


similar symptoms in other fruits, 
boron deficiency has been the answer. 
Occasionally applications of boron 
seem to lessen the severity of the 
symptom in prunes, but in general we 
have found no correlation between 
boron deficiency and internal spotting 
of prune fruits. 

Another peculiarity of this symp 
tom in Italian prunes is that it is 
often associated with leaf curl and 
leaf spot symptoms. Such trees can 
readily be picked out in vigorous or 
chards. Again, a weakness of the prop- 
agating stock is implied if not proved. 


Fruit Gummosis or Gum Spot 
Gumming of the fruits of orchard 
trees is common and of widely varied 
cause. In the aggregate, it results in 
considerable loss each year in several 
varieties, especially the Italian. 

The punctures of feeding insects 
commonly cause exudation of gum 
from fruit surfaces. Many of the com- 
mon diseases that infect fruits in the 
orchard, such as Coryneum blight, 
also result in gumming of the trees. 
There are many other causes of fruit 
gummosis which are equally well 
known. However, Italian prunes oc- 
casionally are seriously affected by a 
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“gum spot” condition which has thus 
far defied us. In some areas gas injury 
from factories or refining plants has 
been suspected. While gases of this 
sort may be involved, we find heavy 
damage in areas where such gases 
could not conceivably be implicated. 

Small spots develop  indiscrimi- 
nately over the surfaces of the fruits, 
from which small to copious quantities 
of gum exude. Usually there are brown 
spots in the fruit flesh below the gum. 
Neither insects nor known pathogens 
have been correlated with the develop- 
ment of these spots in Idaho. 

No control measure is known. It 
seems likely that the use of proper and 
well-balanced fertility and irrigation 
practices will help to keep damage to a 
minimum, but we have no direct evi- 
dence that this will be so. 

If pathogens are involved, these 
have thus far evaded discovery, and 
hence, development of control pro- 
grams. If the fault lies in genetic 
characteristics of the propagating 
stock, control can be had by selection 
of source materials. Again however, no 
proof is at hand. 


Fruit Shriveling and Dropping 
These conditions appear with varying 
severity every year. They are associ- 
ated with the fruit abnormalities de- 
scribed above, but again we don't 
know the cause. Weather conditions 
appear to have a bearing on the inci- 
dence of these as with other prune 
abnormalities. Root stock relation- 
ships may also be involved. Occur- 
rence is general every year, but sever- 
ity seems to vary in a spotty way—even 
in the same orchard. 

Where these and other fruit dis- 
orders are serious, we usually find one 
or more of the foliage abnormalities. 

We don’t know what to suggest, but 
an abundant orchard water supply, es 
pecially during sudden hot periods, 
might reduce losses. 


Leaf Curl—This is an important 
and common symptom in the complex 
prune symptom picture. Far too little 
is known of the whole complex and 
what agents are responsible, but there 
is more than the usual confusion in 
the leaf curl. 

In some cases leaf curl symptoms 
appear to be caused by heavy popula- 
tions of mites. In some cases leaf curl 


case of 


ing results from insufficient water. In 
others the leaves curl for no obvious 
reason, but there is some likelihood 
that this is another manifestation of 
genetic weakness and instability in the 
propagating stock. This is especially 
indicated in the Italian variety. 

Affected trees do not attain growth 
that is comparable with unaffected 
trees. The leaves tend to remain 
smaller and roll upward toward the 
midribs. In extreme cases there is some 
twisting so that severe distortion takes 
place. In such cases the observer may 
view the tree from a few feet away 
without being able to see anything 
except the lower sides of the leaves. 

The drought spot and leaf spot 
symptoms frequently are associated 
with the leaf curl symptoms. 

The only effective control measure 
now foreseen is selection and use of 
reliable propagating stock such as 
would be the case in a program of 
certification. Also, trees in affected 
orchards will suffer less if insect and 
other pest control programs are fol- 
lowed, and if good tertility and irriga- 
tion are maintained. 


Leaf Spots—A great many leaf 
spotting disorders affect orchard trees. 
We know that many of these are 
caused by insects, fungi, bacteria, 
viruses, spray injury, mineral deficien- 
cies, and other factors ; but several re- 
main which have not yet been satis- 
factorily explained. In this last group 
are leaf spotting conditions which are 
of considerable concern in Idaho and 
elsewhere. Losses due to these can only 
be surmised, but we believe it will be 
found to be significant. 

The prune leaf spots vary widely in 
their visual appearance, their serious- 
ness, and the degree to which different 
plum and prune varieties are affected 
in the field. They vary from mottles to 
serious necrotic (brown) spots that 
break up and result in tattered leaves. 
We sometimes find mottles without 
brown spotting, however. This is par- 
ticularly true early in the spring sea- 
son and in orchards where heavy nitro- 
gen applications have been made and 
good irrigation is practiced. We often 
wonder whether virus is involved. 

The necrotic spotting and leaf tat- 
tering types are as common as the 


(Continued on page 12-D) 





Top row: Left—Spray injury to prune leaves is 
sometimes indistinguishable from leaf spot. 
A zinc sulfur spray caused these leaf spot-like 
symptoms. Right—Mosaic or white spot of 
Santa Rosa plum, a virus disease. 


Second row: Left—Yellowing, spotting, and 
marginal browning caused by systemic arsenic 
injury. The arsenic was picked up from the 





SYMPTOMS OF PRUNE DISORDERS ILLUSTRATED ON FACING PAGE 


soil. Right—Line pattern of Myrobalan plum, 
a virus disease. 


Bottom four photos: Left—Big node symptoms 
on Italian prune twigs. Right, top—Maple leaf 
of Italian prune. Left and right, bottom— 
Coryneum blight of French prune. Fruit symp- 
toms resemble corking and gum spot; leaf 

t ble leaf spot and spray injury. 
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PRUNE DISORDERS 
(Continued from page 12-B) 


mottle types and considerably more 
damaging. In many cases this spotting 
is practically indistinguishable from 
severe spray burn. Sometimes it re 
sembles Coryneum blight infection. 
We feel certain that such a symptom 
in the leaves reduces the vitality of the 
tree. 


Crinkle and Maple Leaf—A dis- 
order known as crinkle leaf is common 
in sweet cherry orchards. It is con 
sidered to be genetic in nature and non 
transmissible. 

A similar crinkle leaf symptom com 
monly occurs in Italian prunes. The 
leaves become quite irregular at the 
margins, the two halves of the leaf 
being unequal in size and_ shape. 
Streaking and loss of green color 
usually are associated with the margin 
irregularity. 

An apparently related malformation 
of leaves is sometimes found. The leat 
margins are not ragged but become 


deeply lobed. The effect is something 
like a cross between a maple leaf and 
and an oak leaf shape. The causes of 
these symptoms are not known but 
probably are additional evidence of 
poor propagating stock. 


Sparse Leaf—We have in Idaho 
a peculiar condition of orchard trees 
in which there just don’t seem to be 
enough leaves to cover the tree as it 
should be covered. This was noticed 
several years ago in Italian prune 
orchards, and we have recently found 
a similar condition in Montmorency 
sour cherries. 

Affected trees stand out because of 
a “bare branch” look. Most of the 
foliage seems to cluster at the outer 
ends of the major branches. 

Some work has been done on this 
condition, but more is needed. At the 
moment it looks like another form of 
weakness in the genetic make-up of the 
propagating stock. Cultural conditions 
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may have a bearing, but we don’t know 
anything definite. 


Virus and Virus-like Disorders 

-Few abnormalities in plums and 
prunes have been demonstrated to be 
due to virus infection. This is perhaps 
indicative of how little work has been 
done with this group. We do know 
that the conditions known as prune 
dwarf, diamond canker, white spot, 
constriction mosaic, and line pattern 
are caused by viruses, but they are far 
less extensive than those virus-like 
conditions we have not yet figured out. 

We suspect that several additional 
viruses are present in our orchards in 
a latent, or invisible, condition. 
Whether or not such viruses actually 
are a part of the orchard deterioration 
picture we don’t yet know. 

We find other virus-like symptoms 
that we have not yet proved to be virus. 
We call a symptom virus-like simply 
because, after looking at virus symp- 
toms for a number of years, we get a 
sort of “feel” for them. Naturally we 
are not always right, but we frequently 
are. 

Whereas controlling weaknesses in 
propagating stock is a matter of 
nursery selection, controlling viruses 
is a matter of prevention by selection 
and evasion. That is, we have to de- 
velop virus-free stock and grow it in 
a sate place. Since we cannot control 
viruses by spraying, we must handle 
them much as contagious human dis- 
eases are handled. We must isolate 
and quarantine. When they get in any- 
way, we must destroy infected trees 
to save the others. This is the theory, 
but the practical application is far 
more difficult to work out. 


What Is The Answer? 

Relatively little research has been 
done on these problems. For those that 
prove to be due to virus and other 
pathogenic causes, control measures 
will have to be devised. For those that 
prove to be genetic abnormalities car- 
ried in the propagating stock, little can 
be done other than drastic revision of 
nursery practice. Even for this it will 
first be necessary for research people 
to discover or develop unaffected 
source materials. Such work has al- 
ready begun and will continue in 
Idaho and elsewhere with increasing 
emphasis. 

In Idaho, as in other states, the ac- 
tivities of the state horticultural society 
have been greatly responsible for keep- 
ing research people appraised of cur- 
rent grower problems, and for famil- 
iarizing growers with the difficulties 
involved in solution of their problems. 
Such a mutual understanding breeds 
the sort of closely allied action so nec- 
essary for the solution of such com- 
plex problems as are facing growers 
ot Italian prunes. THe Enp 
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FROST DAMAGE 


Growth regulators increase 
frost resistance and promote 
growth of damaged fruits 


XPERIMENTAL results obtained 
last spring point to the possibility 

that plant growth regulators in the fu- 
ture may serve the fruit industry as 
effective weapons against losses from 
spring frosts. Indications are that these 
materials may be applied before frost to 
increase resistance of the fruit to low 
temperature, or after frost to reduce 
drop and promote growth of fruits in 
which the seeds are killed. 

Royal apricots sprayed with 2,4,5- 
trichlorophenoxyacetic acid (2,4 5-T) 
shortly before a frost (32°F. for three 
hours and 31°F. for one hour) that oc- 
curred about 40 days after full bloom 
had only 34 per cent of their seeds killed 
in comparison to a 78 per cent kill in 
the unsprayed fruits. 

Of even greater significance is the 
fact that severely injured fruits were 
prevented from dropping and induced 
to grow to normal size by a 2,4,5-T 
spray applied before or two days after 
a frost. 

Royal trees sprayed before the frost 
dropped only 12 per cent of their fruits, 
while unsprayed trees dropped 76 per 
cent of their crop. Tilton apricots 
sprayed two days after a frost (31°F. 
for four hours) that occurred 30 days 
after full hloom dropped only three per 
cent of their fruits, whereas 100 per 
cent of the fruits dropped from un- 
sprayed trees.—Julian C. Crane, Univ. 
of on Davis. 
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Top—Most severely frosted mature Tilton apricots 
that were prevented from dropping by 2,4,5-T 
application two days after occurrence of frost. 
Skin was blistered, pits injured, seeds killed. Less 
severely damaged fruits were marketable. 
Bottom— Mature Tilton apricots from neighboring 
orchard that was heated during the frost, showing 
fully developed seeds, no frost injury to fruit. 
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Kale planting treated with 2 
pounds Chioro-IPC per acre. 
Note the weed-free rows. 





Chloro-IPC effectively controls weeds in leafy crops 


Chloro-IPC has proved a real money- 
maker to growers of leafy crops. The 
easy, economical application of Chloro- 
IPC results in weed-free crops and maxi- 
mum yield. Also, substantial savings 
are realized by reduced hand-weeding. 
Labor shortages become less ofa problem. 

Chloro-IPC should be applied to the 
bare soil at the time of planting or trans- 
planting, but in either case before the 





weed seeds begin to germinate 

Use Chloro-IPC in your trial plantings 
of Spinach, Kale, Collards, Hanover 
Salad Greens, Upland Cress, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli, Head Lettuce, Leaf Lettuce, 
Celery, Chicory, Escarole, Romaine, 
Parsley, Cabbage 

For complete information and sug- 
gested dosages, contact the pesticide 
manufacturer located nearest you. 
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MEETING THE 
CHALLENGE 


Meeting the challenge of 
tomorrow’s markets calls for 
the most modern methods of 
production, processing and 
merchandising. 


Cornell University has tak- 
en a great stride forward in 
the science of handling and 
processing apples with the 
opening of their “model” 
storage facilities so well de- 
scribed in this issue. We con- 
eratulate Dr. Smock and his 
associates on this accomplish- 
ment. 


Like more than 600 leading 
growers and apple storage 
men, Cornell purchased Pur 
Air activated carbon equip- 
ment. 


Pur Air can also help you. 
No job is too small or too 
large. Pur Air floor or ceiling 
mounted units are available 
in a wide range of sizes 
from 2200 to 26,400 bushel 


capacities. 


PRESERVE FOR PROF- 
IT with Pur Air. Write, wire 
or call for complete details. 
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_ new Starking Delicious pear 
may be the variety many fruit grow- 
ers are looking for. Its outstanding 
characteristic, a high resistance to fire 
blight, makes it a notable contribution 
to horticulture. Add to this its produc- 
tiveness, large size of fruit, attractive 
yellow color when ripe, and its fine tex- 
ture and flavor, and you come up with 
a pear that may well be the answer to 
a fruit grower’s dream. 

The story of the new pear begins 
on a farm near Tipp City, Ohio, in the 
early autumn of 1931. Marvin A. Cook 
was a high school lad then, who liked 
to meander through his father’s or- 
chard, sampling the apples and pears 
growing there. One early September 
day he came upon an old tree that had 
blown down, and noticed that a sprout 
had grown up in its place. Whether it 
grew from a sprout above the graft 
union or from the rootstock below, no 
one may ever know. 


No Blighted Twigs 
But the pears that Marvin tasted 
that evening from the old sprout were 
simply delicious. Closer examination of 
the tree revealed that it was different 
from the Bartletts and others growing 


A Chance Seedling 


Becomes a 


NEW 
DELICIOUS 
PEAR 


By ELDON S$. BANTA 


nearby. For one thing, there were no 
dead twigs on the new tree. It had not 
blighted. 

Next spring Marvin grafted several 
seedling pear trees to scions from his 
favored sprout. He wanted to see if his 
tree was really as good as it had ap- 
peared at first. Thirteen trees of Mar- 
vin’s first propagation still bear heavy 
crops of fine fruit. Not once during the 
past 22 years has fire blight caused 
damage to any of these trees. Even in 
the severest blight years, Marvin had a 
difficult time finding a blighted twig on 
a tree. They have occurred, but are very 
rare. 

Wishing to perpetuate the variety 
and extend its planting over a wider 
area, he recently sold the variety and 
propagation rights to Stark Brothers 
Nursery, Louisiana, Mo. It is now be- 
ing propagated and offered for sale 
under the name of Starking Delicious 
pear. 


Experts Like It 


To help evaluate the characteristics 
of the new pear variety, Paul C. Stark 
called a meeting of leading horticultur- 
ists at the Cook Farm on September 17. 
Without exception, the visitors gave 


Horticulturists inspec? new Starking Delicious pear on Cook Farm, Tipp City, Ohio, in mid-September. 
From left: D. F. Millikan, University of Missouri; J. C. McDaniel, University of Illinois; Marvin A. Cook, 
owner and originator of the pear; Dr. Freeman S. Howlett, Ohio State University; C. L. Burkholder, 
Purdue University; Paul H. Shepard, Missouri State Fruit Experiment Station; Paul C. Stark, Stark Bro's 
Nurseries; and A. E. Mitchell, Michigan State College. 
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the new pear their hearty approval. 
Some were not sure of the tree’s per- 
petual blight resistance, others did not 
feel that the fruit quality was tops, but 
they agreed that the new pear possesses 
more good points than any other vari- 
ety now in production. 

The pear flesh is fine-textured, free 
of grit cells, juicy, and well-flavored. 
In all-round evaluation, most of the 
horticulturists placed it a degree below 
Bartlett, a few considered it equal or 
slightly better. 

The horticulturists were also treated 
to samples of Mrs. Cook’s preserves 
and marmalades from the new pear. 
They thought it a fine variety for this 
purpose. 


Earlier than Bartlett 


Bloom period of the new pear comes 
about two or three days before Bart- 
lett. Harvest of the fruit on the Cook 
farm in west central Ohio begins be- 
tween September 5 and 10, or from 14 
to 21 days after the Bartlett harvest 
begins. It extends over a two-week 
period. 

It will probably never be known 
what the parentage of this chance 
seedling was. Some, as Dr. Freeman S. 
Howlett of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, feel that it may be a seedling of 
the Bartlett variety with some Oriental 
variety in the parentage too. Whatever 
the parentage of this creation of na- 
ture, the future is bright and hopeful for 
it. THE EnD 


A NEW BOOK 
ON PLANT REGULATORS 


Plant Regulators in Agriculture (John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc.) is a new book in 
which fruit growers will be particularly 
interested. Edited by H. B. Tukey, 
head, department of horticulture, Mich- 
igan State College, and associate edi- 
tor, AMERICAN Fruit GRowER, the 
book presents 16 chapters by a group 
of specialists from all parts of the coun- 
try who write on the many different 
uses of plant regulators. 

The authors cover plant regulators in 
propagation, fruit set, blossom thin- 


j ning, preharvest drop, plant breeding, 


fruit ripening, sprout inhibition, weed 
control in farm crops, ornamentals, 
lawns, small fruits, rights of way, and 
equipment and instructions for appli- 
cation. 

There are a number of good illustra- 
tions and the book is of practical value 
in giving an understanding of the 
problems involved in the successful use 
of growth regulators. Editor Tukey has 
made an excellent selection of authors 
and topics. Price of the book is $5.50. 





Orders for books on fruit growing and allied sub- 
jects may be sent to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio, with check or money order 
enclosed. 
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Soligen steel throughout. Length, closed) 459”; 
weight 1% oz. Exclusively offered by 
W. D. RANDALL Jr. 

Box 1988-G, ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Single 
Level 


AUTO- 
BAGGER 


New unit for small Growers. A list of 
Trescott’s satisfied users of Autobaggers 
contains the largest and most particu- 
lar fruit growers in the U.S. and 
Canada. 


For information on fruit packaging 


write © The TRESCOTT Co., Inc. 


Dept. A FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 








APPLE STORAGE 
Recording Thermometer 


The continuous 7-day records from this highly 
accurate instrument can reveal faulty air cir- 
culation, or inefficient operation of the re- 
frigeration system; or best of all, that safe 
storage temperatures are being maintained. 
Conveniently portable (18 Ibs.); highly sensi- 
tive; sturdily built for long, dependable life. 
Complete with 100 7-day, 12” charts; 
range, 0° to 100°F. in 1° graduations. 


Ne. 79MM, with OP8502 Chart $199.00 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Dept. A, Rochester, N.Y. 











Are You A Nursery Salesman? 


Add to your income by selling AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. It's a logical combination for AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER will help your customers get the best results from the nursery stock you sell 
them. Make every call pay! This means additional cash for you regardless of whether you sell a 
nursery-stock order or a subscription to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


Write today for our liberal, nursery agents’ plan. Address: 


EDWARD MEISTER. General Manager 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 
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Complete Corkboard 


INSULATION SERVICE 


From engineering design to com- 
plete erection, United Cork Com- 
panies offers complete service on B.B. 
( Block-Baked) Corkboard through its 
chain of branch offices from coast to 
coast. 


Each installation of United Cork 
Companies’ B.B. Corkboard is specif- 
ically planned for the requirements 
of the individual fruit storage area. 
And each installation is followed up 
by United Cork Companies’ engi- 
neers to assure full satisfaction to 
the fruit grower. 

You are invited to discuss your 
low - temperature insulation require- 
ments with us. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


DEPARTMENT 1-10 
KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





LIGHT 


AND EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you 
need it! 


STANDARD 
LITEWATE -- 


Sectional Roller Conveyor 


—ideal for loading and unloading. Handles 
commodities up to 60 Ibs. — moves bags, 
cases, cartons, hollow bottom, narrow, 
cleated and irregular packages or articles not 
suited to wheel conveyors. Less pitch re- 
quired — operates at grades as little as ‘< in. 
to % ina. t fc. Interchangeable spacing of 
rollers — from 1% in. to 12 in. centers. Avail- 
able in 10 ft. and $ ft. straight sections and 
90° and 45° curves. Keep LITEWATE con- 
veyors handy in your shipping room — carry 
a section on your truck. For complete 
information write tor Bulletin AFG-114 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
North St. Paul 9, Minnesete 








STATE NEWS 
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of smaller apples into the upper size brackets. 

A lot of late codling moth showed up near 
harvesttime. Maybe we will have to check up 
on our spray materials and either make them 
stronger or mix them.—A., F. Vierheller, Sec’y, 
College Park. 


Apples Are Small 
in Kentucky 


Our first early fall rain came on September 18- 
19 when upwards of three inches fell throughout 
the state. This was too late for such apple vari- 
eties as Delicious, Jonathan, Grimes, Golden 
Delicious, etc. Dry weather cut size from one- 
half to one inch.—W. W. Magill, Sec’y, Lex- 
ington. 


Tennessee Finds 
Irrigation Pays 


The full extent of the extreme drought and 
intense heat of 1954 is yet to be determined. 
Early September found growers waiting anx- 
iously for either a soaking rain or a few cool 
nights to bring some color to their apples. There 
were over 100 days this summer above the 90° 
mark, some above the 100 mark. By mid- 
September even the red sports of Delicious were 
only heavily blushed. However, reports from 
growers with irrigation equipment and ade- 
quate water supply have been most encourag- 
ing.—A. N. Pratt, Sec’y, Nashville. 


Kansas Growers Find 
Irrigation Pays, Too 


Hail in late September did much damage to 
apples in important apple-producing Doniphan 
County. General condition of tree and small 
fruit plantings in other areas is critical due to 
long continued drought and heat. Irrigation 
has proved its worth so far as Jim and Wayne 
Cain, C. Hurley, and George Nicholson of Sed- 
gwick County are concerned for it enabled them 
to bring their crop of peaches through in good 
condition.—Wm. G. Amstein, Sec’ y, Manhattan. 


Four-State Meet 
a Big Success 


Fruit growers from Virginia, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland got together for a 
tour of Virginia orchards the week before Labor 
Day. Starting at the Bowman Apple Products 
plant at Mount Jackson growers visited first 
the Clay Hill Experimental plots of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Here they saw comparisons of apples sprayed 
with different mixtures of the new organic fun- 
gicides. Although the season has not favored 
disease development, ferbam, zineb, and di- 
chlone gave good control of rust where used 
throughout the infection period. Captan, gly- 
odin, and mercury fungicides were ineffective 
against rust. The finish of Golden Delicious 
was conspicuously injured by glyodin or other 
glyoxalidine compounds, by ferbam, and by 
sulfur. Other varieties were much less affected. 


Fire Blight Controlled 


The new antibiotic, Agrimycin, gave near 
perfect control of fire blight until a severe hail- 
storm on June 13 caused some spread from 
adjacent untreated rows. It was noted that 
when applied at too strong a rate, Agrimycin 
caused severe foliage chlorosis. 

Orchards visited during the tour included 
the Maychild Orchard, owned by Robert J. 
Rea, former president of Virginia Hort Society. 
Black Leaf #253 was the only insecticide used 
in this orchard this season, beginning in the 
pink spray. 





Pictured above, left to right: Mrs. Allen Yahr, West 
Bend, first place winner; Mrs. William Francour, 
Muskego, third place winner; Mrs. LeRoy Meyer, 
Milwaukee, second place winner, and Frederic 
Meyer, of Waldo Orchards, secretary-treasurer of 
Wisconsin Apple Institute. 

Here is Mrs. Yahr's first prize-winning recipe for 
“Surprise Apple Dumplings.” 


Surprise Apple Dumplings 


Mrs. Yahr’s apple dumplings are a real sur- 
prise, with a whole apple baked inside each 
dumpling! First prepare a syrup of: 


% cup sugar 1 cup water 
2 tbsps. butter \ tsp. cinnamon 
Few drops red food coloring 


Boil three minutes. Prepare pastry for eight- 
inch pie, but roll it out to a 14-inch square. Cut 
into four. Peel and core four baking apples. Set 
in center of pastry and fill with your favorite 
filling (nuts, raisins, sugar, etc.). Dot with but- 
ter, bring m4 opposite corners of pastry, and 
seal. Sprinkle with sugar-cinnamon mixture. 
Place in greased baking dish and pour hot syrup 
over dumplings. Bake at 425° for 40 to 45 
minutes. 





The Bolling Orchard of Harry and Tom Byrd, 
included in the tour, was originally planted in 
1910. It comprises 320 acres. All of the original 
trees have been removed and reset to Starking 
and Royal Richared Delicious, #201 Stayman, 
Yorking, Golden Delicious, and Rome #262. 
There are 16,000 trees one to 14 years old. 

Considerable interest was shown in two rows 
of three-year-old Clark dwarf apple trees at 
another orchard site. 


Great Interest in Laborsavers 


A stop was also made at the Cross Roads 
Orchard of Harry and Tom Byrd, which con- 
sists of approximately 100 acres of 30-year-old 
trees. Close examination was made of the pack- * 
ing shed in which has been installed a number 
of new labor-saving devices, many of which 
were imported from West Coast — plants 
by Tom Byrd. The squeeze type lift truck, used 
for handling apple boxes without lets, re- 
ceived considerable attention, as did the auto- 
matic bagging units, manufactured by the 
— Equipment Company, Yakima, 
Wash. 


50 Years of Apple Growing 
for Senator Byrd 


The following day many growers went on to 
attend Senator Harry F. Byrd’s picnic at his 
Rosemont Orchards just outside Berryville, 
Va. In a short talk before the group, Senator 
Byrd stated that it was 50 years ago this fall 
that he went into the apple business. Pointing 
out that he feels a great satisfaction in being 
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an apple grower, Senator Byrd said that for 25 
of the 50 years he sold his crop largely to ex- 


- 
porters when the Virginia area exported nearly | TW Mi &@ 19 7 om WILL BE ON 


_ Senator Byrd stated that the greatest crisis 
in the apple business occurred in 1930, not only 


because of the depression but also because of jl il 
the drought. Two things saved the apple busi- 
ness, however, he said. One was the advent of 
the color sports, and the other was the indus- 


trial development of the South. The color sports 
enabled us to wrap our apples in competition 


with the West, he said. Today the future looks 
encouraging, stated Byrd. DECEMBER ISSUE 
New Red Sports 


Following Senator Byrd on the program, A m e r i '¢ qd n F r U it G r 0 W e r 


which was conducted by Senator Byrd’s son, 
Beverly, was Dr. Edwin Gould of West Vir- 
ginia pmcenrsee Station, Kearnysville. Dr. ohn LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
Gould spoke highly of the new red sports of the J 34 it A oat 

sports ‘=f Debeene and said that" they may SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
revolutionize the Delicious market in the East. Division of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
The new sports color up earlier and it may be 
possible to ripen them earlier through the use 
of sprays, he said. 


Dr. Gould spoke of the Royal Red, a sport RB S WW Zs, 
of Richared from the Columbia & Okanogan e We 


Nursery, Wenatchee, Wash.; the Red King, a ! 
sport of Starking from the Van Well Nursery, G R F FE N | N G S T R FE F S 
Wash.; and the Red Queen, a sport located in 


the East. He also mentioned Ulrich’s strain of 
the Red King. If these new sports fulfill their 
promise, Gould visualizes mass topworking of @ BUD SELECTION 


orchards to the new varieties. @ ALL ORDERS GUARANTEED 
Names in the News... @ PROVED and PROFITABLE VARIETIES 


W. L. Gardner & Son of West Point, Iowa, i scape Nursery Company, one of the 
had the best ten-plate display of apples at the leaders in bud selection, have for over 100 years 
Iowa State Fair. They were awarded the ro- given all growers the benefits of their research and 
tating trophy of the Iowa Fruit Growers Assn. 

An outstanding Connecticut fruit grower, 
George L. Warncke, of Wilton, died October 6. AGENTS 
He was honored in 1951 with a certificate of Earn extra money, full or part time. It's pleasant 
distinction by the Connecticut Pomological 7. pope Find oot ooeene, nursery stock 
Society, of which he was president in 1941. ee ee ee 

Alfred A. Swann, Dandridge, Rs was 
killed in a hunting accident on his farm on 
September 20. Mr. Swann had been a member THE GREENING NURSERY co. 
of the Tennessee State Horticultural Society P. O. BOX 605 MONROE, MICHIGAN 
since 1923. He was president of the society in 
1939 and served for many years as executive 
committeeman. He pioneered in irrigation, 
roadside marketing, farm cold storage, pas- 
teurizing cider, and other advanced horticultural 
practices. Before the flooding of some 1,500 
acres by Douglas Lake in the TVA chain, Swann 
Farms comprised over 3,000 acres of tilled land 
and was rated the best farm in the state. A 
brother, Tom B. Swann, Winter Park, Fila., is 
an official of the Florida Citrus Commission. 


Fruit Production at a Glance 





improved strains which mean greater orchard 
profits 




















FILL OUT 

COUPON ERE is a strong, inexpensive and handy 
binder which has been especially designed 

BELOW AND to hold 12 copies of AMERICAN FRUIT 

Except Calif. SEND TO: GROWER. Just slip each issue as it comes 

Calif. (Dry) 78,900 along under the wire and it is securely bound 

and opens flat like a loose-leaf binder. 

Almonds 36,370 38.600 48,300 AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER In this way you will always have at your 

Walnuts Willoughby, Ohio finger tips a volume of the latest and most 

Filberts Enclosed is $1.00 for Handy Binder. authentic information on fruit growing. 


Pecans Jame 
60.477 0s ; : iit ated Order your binder today 
wild & Seedling on Ce AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Cy... ‘ a 
Cranberries 147,300 | 1.208300 | 1,003 500 Be yin visas Willoughby Obie 
EE Ee N EreIe e maMNNRE 
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Fas The HALE Centrifu- 

gal Orchard Sprayer 
sprays efficiently as fast as your 
tractor can run thru orchard or 
grove. Remote controls for con- 
venience and saving of materials. 


Write for Bulletin #302. State size of grove 
or orchard. 





SPRAYER DIVISION 
HAL FIRE PUMP CO. | 
& CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. | 
Insist on MALE 


Irrigation 
Pumping Units — 
Protect your 

orchard or grove 


against drought 
in 1955. 


Write for detailed information. State No. of 
Acres and Source of Water Supply. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION, Dept. AF. 


HALE Fire Pump Co. 














Conshohocken, Pa. 
Whiskey Barrels 
50 GALLON © 30 GALLON © SMALLER SIZES 
For wines, cider, pickles, etc. 
MASLOW COOPERAGE CORP. 
140 East Woodlawn St. 








Atwood 6531 Louisville, Ky. 


A product of 
TEW MANUFACTURING CORP. 


The “RAPID WEIGH” 
fills and weighs bags in 
one easy operation. Will 
put out any pack from |- 
10 tbs. Quality scale 
mechanism made by tead- 
ing manufacturer, uses 
no springs. Fits under 
@ading tables. Write 
today. 


TEW MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Mokers of Friend & Trescott Brushers & Graders 
FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 














APPLES and APPLE PRODUCTS 
By R. M. Smock and A. M. Neubert 


A new and valuable reference book on the compo- 
sition, nutritional qualities, factors affecting quality, 
storage methods, and preservation of apples. 
Latest information on all apple products is given, 
including dried and dehydrated applies ... apple 
chops ... dried applesauce ... apple flour 

conned apples... canned baked applies .. . frozen 
apples and applesauce ... brined apples, etc. 
Apple jvice, syrup, and ate ar i d 
in detail as well os apple candy, jelly, and butter. 
486 pages. iilustrated with many tables, charts 

and photographs. 


Sent Postpaid on receipt of $9.75 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Willoughby, Ohio 
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From where I sit .. 4y Joe Marsh 





Dropped into Smitty's gas sta- 
tion one day last week and met his 
new partner who turned out t¢ be 
a real talker. 


“What'll it be?” asked Smitty. 
Before I had a chance to answer I 
heard a strange voice saying, ‘“‘Fill 
‘er up! Fill ’er up!” I looked, and 
there was Smitty’s partner—one 
of those parakeets perched next 
to the gas pump. 


“Took me a month,” Smitty said, 
“but I finally taught him to say 
those magic words. It’s sure paid 
off in new business—he’s had a 
good influence on my customers.” 


Smitty's 
Not-So-Silent Partner 


From where I sit, Smitty’s bird 


may be good for business — and 
may even get him a few laughs. 
But when people act like para- 
keets, they’re not so funny. For 
instance, those who keep insisting 
over and over again that their 
neighbors shouldn’t have a glass 
of temperate beer with their sup- 
per now and then. They’re simply 
repeating their own ideas, with- 
out any regard for the rights of 
other persons. 


Gee Nase 








Copyright, 1954, United States Brewers Foundation 
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SpeeDemon Chain Saw 


* 
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A new chain saw, streamlined and of 
simplified design, has been announced 
by Strunk Equipment Company. The 
“SpeeDemon” sells for $179 and has virtually 
every feature of the more expensive 
saws. Write to C. M. Strunk, Strunk 
Equipment Company, Coatesville, Pa. 


Low-cost Buildings 


A roadside stand, packing house, or equip- 
ment shed can now be built at $1.20 a square 
foot (not including the foundation). The 
new Milcor Lok-Rib buildings are available 
in many sizes and shapes, are easily installed, 
and will last a lifetime. Write to T. C. 
Cheney at Inland Steel Corp., P. O. Box 
393, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Irrigation Know-how 


—peeean 
© S1ZE AND DIMENSIONS, ETC. OF TOUR FARM 
eer eee 
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What is the best type of irrigation system 
for me? How do I go about planning it? 
Growers who have used the Wade’Rain 
“Farm-Facts Information Form” have found 
that the technical information needed for 
their orchard is easy to gather. For your 
copy, write to Wade Newbegin, R. M. Wade 
& Co., 1919 N.W. Thurman St., Portland 9, 
Oreg. 
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e GRUBBING TONGS 
e LIFETIME BUILDING 





Roadside Signs 





Many would-be roadside stand customers 
will not stop because they are driving too 
fast. Several growers have overcome this 
problem by using signs such as the one 
above. They cost only $3.25 postpaid. Write 
to Bob Klewitz, Arkard Service, 5434 N. 
Glenwood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 


To Help You 





We recently spent a day at the new Re- 
search Chemical Center which the American 
Cyanamid Company has just put into op- 


eration. It is equipped with the latest de- ! 


vices for testing orchard chemicals. Amer- 
ican Cyanamid manufactures such popular 
chemicals as parathion, malathon, and a 
full line of fertilizers. If you happen to be in 
the Stamford, Conn. area, drop in to see the 
American Cyanamid Research Center. If 
you have any problems concerning orchard 
chemicals why not write Frank Cappy, 
American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.? 


It’s Easy 


Many growers have found that Johnson 
grubbing tongs make tree removal easy, do 
a good job, and are inexpensive. If you 
have been on the lookout for such a tool, 
write Jim Katzman, Re-Bo Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., 331-B Madison Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 
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THE MOST MODERN 


USE WAYLAND PROVEN SIZERS 


* ACCURACY * ECONOMY 





All Wayland equipment ts 
of heavy steel construction 
using self-aligning Oilite 
bearings, needing off but 
ence a year, with ball 
bearings for email high 
speed shafts. 








The Wayland KR-3 complete grading unit. 


Wayland grower tested sizers will easily and quickly fit your 
packing line. Wayland sizing troughs are quickly changed 
and handle from 75-90 bushels per hour. 


NEW AUTOMATIC WAYLAND BAGGING MACHINE 


* Inexpensive 


This new bagger without power or electricity is saving grow- 
ers money and time. Built to last like all Wayland equipment. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


PACKING PLANTS 


%* Easy operation * Accurate 





WAYLAND MACHINERY COMPANY 


COVESVILLE, 


VIRGINIA 








| TYSON ORCHARD SERVICE 





if it's for an orchard large 
r small we have it We 

would like to send you our 
atest free catalogue! 


—_ 


Write te 


A Complete Line of ( 
Equipment and 


FLORA DALE 


hard Tools 
Chemicals 


PA 














FRUIT SCIENCE 


By Norman F. Childers 
This is a well-written ond profusely illustrated 
book which deals thoroughly and interestingly 
with every phase of fruit growing from planting 
to marketing. An excellent reference book for all 
fruit growers. 630 poges. 
Sent Postpaid on recipt of $6.00 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 











AMAZING TIRE SP 


FINEST USED TIRES! U.S. GOODYEAR, € 


EVERY TIRE FULLY GUARANTEED! 
WE SELL ONLY ONE GRADE —THE FINEST! 


FREE TUBE WITH EACH TIRE! 
FOR RUSH SHIPMENT send check or MO 
prices, F.O.B., Phila,, Po 
FINEST GRADE, 32 MONTHS GOLDEN RULE GUARANTEE BOND! 


$4.69 Low Pressure Truck Tires 
550-15 $4.69 700-15(6) $ 8.69 
640-15 750-16(8) 969 
670-15 
760.15 
820-15 
800.15 
670.16 
o° 760-16 
Whitewalls $1. ee. Extro 


MILITARY MUD-SNOW TREADS 
Std. Guar. 16 Mos. Guar. 
750-20 Std. $12.55 900-16 Std. 
750-20 Rg. 16.95 900-16 Rg. 
ALL WINTER oe Qo Ad _ 
iept. AF, . Fr in St., 
JAYDEE TIRE CO. popes sa eromin S- 








DECEMBER’S THE 


DATE 


or the Air Age "8" 


WATCH FOR IT! 
American Fruit Grower 


John BEAN 


Division of Food Machinery 


LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


and Chemical Corporation 





OPPORTUNITY ADS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
GROW MUSHROOMS. CELLAR, SHED, SPARE. 
full time, year round. We pay $3.50 lb. We paid 
Babbitt $4,165.00 in few weeks. FREE BOOK 
WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., Dept. 127, 
2954 Admiral Way. Seattle, Washington 
CHINCHILLAS. YOU RAISE THEM. WE BUY 
them. Small capital can show terrific profits at home 
in spare time. Free klet explains our lease plan 
BOX #97, Little Neck, New York 
STRANGE “DRY” WINDOW CLEANER. SELLS 
like wild. Replaces messy rags, liquids. Simply 
glide over glass. Samples sent on trial. KRISTEE 106, 
Akron, Ohio 


CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES, HAND AND 
hydraulic, new and rebuilt. Repairs and supplies, 
clarifiers and filters. Pasteurizers and pores equip. 
ment. Write for supply catalogue. W. G. RUNK 

MACHINERY CO., 185 Oakland St., 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


GOOD USED FARM CONTAINERS—SPLINT 
handle baskets, bushels, boxes, hampers, bags, nailed 
and wire-bound crates. Truckload or carlots. Call or 
write ZELVY BROS. CONTAINER CO., 2005 
Orange Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

NEW ELECTRONIC REPELLENT “DEER FLY” 
stops deer damage. Only $19.00 from WILDLIFE 
ASSOCIATES, Box F265, Pittsfield, New Hamp- 
shire 

TRESCOTT-AUTO BAGGER, ‘DOUBLE HEADS 
and rotary table. Used 2 months. $1,000.00. GAR- 
DEN STATE FRUIT GROWERS, Freehold, New 
Jersey 

NIAGARA GRADER, LARGE CAPACITY, WITH 
cleaner, exhaust fan, distributing belts, long packing 
table, also other equipment, peach sizing section to 
go in the line to grade peaches. Orchard pushed out, 
sell at a bargain. Very little use. CORY ORCHARDS, 
Cory, Indiana. 


Trenton, N. J 








A FEW BRAND NEW PNEUMATIC ORCHARD 
pruners in original cartons for sale. Being sold to 
settle estate of large grower. These pruners can be 
purchased at half original cost. They are all in perfect 
condition, never used, are a well known brand. 
One new and one slightly used Worthin ine 
compressors for sale also. bg ae IGHLAND 
(N.B.— Previous ads li Box 415. address 
is Box 115, as indicated in above advertisement ) 


FOR SALE—ORCHARDS 


APPLES, PEACHES AND PLUMS— 1,300 TREES. 
The Blue Water district near Lake Huron. For full 
eeoqneten write J. D. BRENNAN, R. 3, Yale, 
Mich. 

ONE OF THE FINEST APPLE ORCHARDS IN 
southeastern Ohio. 1300 trees about 20 years old, 1000 
trees seven years old. Finest variety of apples. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Total of 320 acres in farm, 


| ORCHARDS, Box 115, Fairport, N. 














| 60 acres in Alfalfa and balance for grazing cattle. 


Write or call A. F. McGOVERN, 665 East Broad 
Street, C olumbus. Qhio, Ca‘ 48295 © or Do 2038. 


W. Mariposa St., 


WINES: MAKE YOUR OWN FROM GRAPES, 
raisins, berries. No special orspeeat needed. Printed 
directions, 25c coin. TIMBERLAKE ENTER- 
PRISE, Box 1401, Denver 1, Cobadn 

LATEST WALNUT CRACKER. DIRECT FROM 
manufacturer. BENN THOMPSON, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

SEPTIC TANKS, CESSPOOLS. RESTORE, 
maintain trouble free odorless operation. Flush jamaz- 
ing micro-biological product down comet Year's sup- 
ply $1.95 post ped. Four times more for stubborn 
cases $3.95. INTERSTATE LABORATORIES, 657 
Altadena, California. 


PINKING SHEARS 
ONLY $1 55 POSTPAID. CHROMIUM PLATED, 
precision made. Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. 
Guaranteed $7.95 value or money refunded. Order by 
mail. LINCOLN SURPLUS SALES, 1704 W. Far- 
well Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 
POSITION WANTED 
DUTCH GRADUATED FRUIT GROWER, SIN- 
gle (26),1% years experience fruit farm Quebec — 
ager) desires elsew! 

KIAAS ROT, 427 Mainstreet, Granby, P.Q., Canada, 


< TRADE MARKS 
wom Sehdion BL ed oy Seateaiel MUN- 






































~ WANTED ) TO BUY 


UNIMPROVED FARM OR RENT ONE. J. H. 
AYER, Newtown, Ohio. 





FREE BOOK—PILES, FISTULA, COLON-STOM- 
ach, associated conditions. Newest scientific proced- 
ures. THORNTON & MINOR HOSPITAL, Suite 
Cc 1112, Kansas City 9. Mo. 


‘ MISCELLANEOUS. or es 
BERRY BOOK: “THIRTY YEARS OF BER- 
ries."" Raspberries & Strawberries, 84 pages, price $1. 
Postpaid. ROY TURNER, 315 Livingston St., 
Peoria, i. : eo Meas a 
FLOWER BULBS. CHOICE COMMERCIAL 
flower bulbs for commercial flower growing or resale. 
Descriptive lists and information free. Write for cur- 
rent list now. REGAL BULB CO., Holland, Mich. 
LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES, STATEMENTS, 
tags, 200 for $2.75 postpaid. REGAL PRESS, 
Crooksville, Ohio. 











CORN CENTER DOIN'S by 
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APPLE STORAGE 
(Continued from page 7) 


reserved for pure research. Air-condi- 
tioned and insulated, this laboratory 
enables Dr. Smock to carry out research 
on the more minute and technical as- 
pects of storage. This past year he 
has been testing the effect of controlled 
atmosphere storage on the shelf life 
of apples when they are removed from 
storage. 

Next year Dr. Smock plans to do a 
great deal of work on scald. Also 





MODERN APPLE STORAGE 


Manufacturers of equipment used in Cor- 
nell University’s model apple storage fea- 
tured in this issue are as follows: 

Activated Carbon Unit: Pur-Air Div., Barne- 
bey-Cheney Co., 8th & Cassady Aves., 
Columbus, Ohio. Aluminum Insulation: C. T. 
Hogan Co. (fabricators), 383 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Cellular Rubber Blocks: 
Rubatex Co., Great American industries, 
Inc., Bedford, Va. Doors: Jamison Cold 
Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. Electric 
Control Boxes: Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 315 N. 
12th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Fork Lift Truck: 
Lewis-Shephard Products, Inc., 194 Walnut 
St., Watertown 72, Mass. Humidity Indicator: 
Serdex Co., Cambridge, Mass. Refrigeration 
and Blowers, Defrosting Equipment: Carrier 
Corp., 300 S. Geddes St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sizer and Dumper: Wayland Machinery Co., 
Covesville, Va. Sling Psychrometer (for meas- 
uring humidity): Friez Instrument Div., 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Thermographs: Taylor instrument Companies, 
95 Ames St., Rochester 1, N. Y. Thermostat 





"Shore glad we got two tellyvisions, Maw—them new B. 


Goodrich 


Power-Grip tires is too big fer jist one set!” 


“Big” is the word for new B. F. Goodrich 
Power-Grip tractor tires. Power-Grip cleats 
are bigger from center to shoulder, higher 
at the shoulders. As a result, the cleats have 
a bigger face area to press against the soil. 
You get maximum traction in forward or 
reverse. Power-Grip shoulders are bigger 
and square cut to defy slippage, give you 
greacer drawbar-pull. The cleats are anchored 
at the base to stand rigid under pressure, 
wear longer. Measure the Power-Grip tread 


You'll find that no other tire is wider than 
this B. F. Goodrich tire. The big, broad 
tread has extra cleats that dig in and pull 
You work faster, save on fuel bills. You get 
more tire, more working power with big, 
new B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tractor tires. 
See them today at your B. F. Goodrich 
retailer's. The address is listed under Tires 
in the Yellow Pages of the phone book. 
Or write The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Tire & Equipment Division, Akron 18, Obio. 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich—First in Rubber 





Syst Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., 2747 Fourth Ave., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
Water Afomizers: John H. Murcott Co., St. 
Albans, N.Y. Wet Wicks: Weksler Corp., 
Broadway & 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 











planned for future experimentation are 
projects on air purification and the 
effect of various spray materials on 
storage life and condition of apples. 

The tests carried on at the storage 
can be expanded from trial tests of a 
few bushels to commercial tests of 
several thousand bushels or more of 
apples. THe END 
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SAFETY IN 
PICKING 


Virginia grower designs ladder 
for use on hiliside orchards 


By A. a PRATT 


vg 


W. T. Harvey, Lovingston, Va., shows ladder he 
designed to replace standard three-leg ladder. 
He bored one-inch holes in sides and sawed pivot 
arm to leave close-fitting axle on each end. 


Photograph shows side view of the ladder. Back 
leg can be drawn to either side and moved back- 
ward or forward to get secure footing. As he has 


EXCLUSIVE PROPAGATORS & DISTRIBUTORS 


WRITE FOR 
NEW COLOR 
CATALOG OF HARDY, 


OF 


% Red King* Delicious 


(PAT. PENDING) 
“COLORS TWO WEEKS EARLY” 


% Barkley Red Rome 


(PAT. PENDING) 
MORE COLOR — HEAVY BEARER 
EXCELLENT KEEPER 


*T.M. REG 


VIGOROUS, EARLY BEARING, 


FRUIT TREES 


VAN WELL NURSERY 


Box 858 


WENATCHEE, WASH. 





@ ROOT BRANCHES IN MID-AIK ¢ 
Proven Year Around Method 
Success Guaranteed 
Easy Illustrated Instructions $1.00 Postpaid 
ROBBINS GARDENS — Sec. 5 


P.O. Box 1363 Jacksonville, Florida 








OLLALIE BLACKBERRY PLANTS 
FOR SALE 


Outproduce Boysenberries 2—1 
Order Plants Now for January Delivery 


Write: J. L. COUGHLIN 
Box 1153 Modesto, Calif. Tel: 3-5378 


New disease resistant hordy grapes. Also 
new . No spraying, delicious qual- 
ity. Every home owner can grow them 
easily. Dwarf fruit trees, berries, nut 
trees. Small fruits. Guaranteed stock. 
Catalog free. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
545 W. Leke Rd. Cenendaigua, N. Y. 

















fairly ane soil, back leg has been sharp 


Here is a closeup of the home-made picking lad- 
der. Harvey cautions that the material used, 
especially in the leg and pivot arm, be sound. 
Note how the back leg is joined to the ladder. 


NOVEMBER, 1954 





—Latham Red Raspberry Piants— 

1 Yr. State Inspected, high quality stock. 

$6.50-50 — $10.00-100 — $80.00-1000 
250 at 1000 rate 


OLENWOOD GARDENS NURSERY 
5586 Olentangy River Rd. © Worthington, Ohio 


T. B. West & Son 
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FRUIT TREES ORNAMENTAL 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS TREES AND SHRUBS 
Alse Dwarts in the Popular Varieties 


PERRY, OHIO 




















EPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, 

SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTALS, 

and GENERAL NURSERY STOCK. WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 

1 Dept. 101 McMinnville, Tenn, 








SIMS BIG NEW 
ley We VR elec e} : 
Orchard Tested 
FRUIT TREES 


Be Sure of your varieties. Get SIMS 
big new free catalogue and order 
direct from SIMS. You'll get the 
very best variety characteristics 
and stock propagated from bear 
ing orchards—new and improved 
varieties are listed and mony bar- 
gains. Special prices to commercial 
growers. Send for cataloque today 


SIMS NURSERIES Hannibal 2. Mo. 


Complete 
line of: 
Berry Plants 
Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Shade Trees 
Garden 
Roots 
Nut Trees 





Ctolog 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


OVER 30 YRS OF CROWAG. PD BOX 310 SHERWOOD OREGON 


Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 


TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 
Pine, Fir, Spruce, Canadian Hemlock, Arborvitaes, in variety. 
For growing Christmas trees, Ornamental landscape, Hedges, 
Windbreaks, A ay ay. Guy ceak tow 28 Se enh on quae 


e for price Hi 
SUNCREST EV EVERGREEN “NURSERIES, Dept. AFG, Box 
305, Homer City, Pa. 




















FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY 
AND ecm il PLANTS 


sO Year thes eh ne 

ure ae = diintrstnat 

plant itee atin fine 

tnar Fier” ‘o - pees catalog tit 
- nurser 

lin ‘ne judin * wart tre 


Mm BOUNTIFUL RiDG ST auncemes 
Box F -94, Princess Anne, Maryland 


TREES 


LOW AS 
Cherries, Plums. otas trees. Strawberries, ants 


20c 
10s. Shrub Evergreen: ‘reese, Roses 2: 


hade Gentes prtank vatock 
can't be sold lower Writ Write for FREE color ae ‘na 


bonus infor 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., BOX 4, CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 





PEACH 
APPLE 
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The Public Insists On Being Served 


“WE no longer bask in a seller’s mar- 
ket,” says a brochure from the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association. 
“If we expect to survive today’s rugged 
competition, we must view our task 
through the consumer’s eyes.” 

The occasion for this statement was a 
reprint of a remarkably good speech 
by one of America’s industrial leaders 
—John L. McCaffrey, president of In- 
ternationa) Harvester Company. 

Mr. McCaffrey states further: “As 
businessmen, we may think our service 
is excellent but our opinion does not 
count. It is only the public’s opinion 
that counts.” The American business 
system is intended to be run for the 
benefit of the customer. This is the 
American way. 

Some folks think, continues Mr. 
McCaffrey, that all we need do in order 
to enjoy perpetual prosperity is to 
produce something. It does not even 
have to be a better product—just an 
available one. Customers are supposed 
to “come and get it.” 

But those days, if they ever existed, 
are past. From now on, goods are not 
going to be bought—they will have to 
be SOLD. Of course, the product or 
the service must be good. But the job 
is to SELL. The greatest opportunities 
in America are in the field of high grade 
selling —not just taking orders and serv- 
ing an account, but really SELLING. 

Mr. McCaffrey’s company employs 
80,000 people. Almost three-fourths of 
these work in factories or laboratories. 
Only a few thousand are out selling. 
But the moment these few thousand 
stop selling, the rest of the business 
is in danger. 

Customers, not the government, 
make jobs. They make jobs by buying 
the product or the service. They do 
not buy automatically. They must be 
sold. So long as they are sold, the 
rest of the folks have jobs. When the 
customer stops being sold, there is 
trouble. 

We are now in a period when it is 
necessary to go out and push doorbells, 
seek the customer, give him the story, 
demonstrate our product, sell, sell, sell. 
And Mr. Customer will answer back 
and tell us what is wrong with our 
product or our service. He will keep 
us on the right track in meeting his 
wishes. 

Of course this means work. It means 
that demands will change and that 
“instability” will rule. But it is through 


“instability” that we progress, and it 
is in “instability” that the great oppor- 
tunities lie. The American system was 
not built to stabilize things, or to be 
run for the benefit of the farmer, the 
manufacturer, or the marketer. Sta- 
bility cannot be guaranteed. The Amer- 
ican system is intended to be run for 
the benefit of the customer. The public 
will be served, it insists on being served, 
and it demands to be served on its own 
terms. 

So says Mr. McCaffrey, and as one 
thinks it over he is bound to agree that 
Mr. McCaffrey is right. Those who 
have done best in the fruit industry are 
those who have adopted this attitude. 
Mrs. Housewife insists on being served 
—and on her own terms. That so 
many growers are sensing this and 
acting accordingly is the great progress 
that the fruit industry has made in 
modern time. 


Winter Planning 


ONE of the best things a progressive 
grower can do, according to Fruit 
Grower Richard Saari, Middlesex Coun- 
ty, Ashby, Mass., is to have aerial 
photographs taken of his orchards and 
have these made into slides. 

“Next winter,” he says, “‘when it’s 
storming outside and everything is 
buried in snow, you can project the 
slides on the wall and figure out what 
improvements you are going to make 
next spring.” 

This method will come in handy, too, 
when soil conservation and other farm 
programs are being planned. 


Fruit Talk 


Blueberry plants in Rhode Island, which 
had been watered with sawdust leachings 
secured by draining water through a cyl- 
inder full of sawdust, showed twice as much 
new growth as similar oo receiving equal 
amounts of tap water. When the extract was 
boiled, the beneficial effect was destroyed. 
The question is properly asked, “Sawdust 
mulch—why is it so good?” 


Oberle and Nicholson of ia have 
observed that nectarine fruits which arose 
as a sport on a Redcrest peach tree were 
smaller in size than typical peach fruits. 
They conclude that nectarine sports are 
characteristically smaller than peach fruits 
on the same tree. 


Believe it or not, France in 1953 produced 
24 million bushels of pears for jui a 
poses alone, compared with the entire U. S. 


pear crop of 29 million bushels. 


Following experiences in 1954, A. J. 
es prominent Michigan fruit grower 
nd processor, feels convinced that sour 
cherries should all be transported in cold 
water. If this materializes, lug scald will be 
virtually eliminated and the troublesome 
“lug problem” will disappear. 


There are now 500,000 frozen food cabi- 
nets in 250,000 retail stores in the United 
States. A survey of 27 representative stores 
in Washington, D.C., showed 153 different 
food products, including 24 vegetables and 
11 fruits. The competition is keen for Mrs. 
Housewife’s favors. 


R 
a 


Zinc deficiency has been found in south- 
western Michigan in a young peach orchard 
planted on sandy soil, heavily limed, former- 
ly an asparagus field. Symptoms are severe 
chlorosis (yellowing) of leaves, wavy margins, 
short internodes, and a rosette appearance. 


Concord yields are greatly improved by 
grafting onto certain rootstocks, such as 
Clinton and USDA 3309. New grape plant- 
ings in New York state include grafted vines. 


English growers do not like the idea of 
“token quantities of apples... from North 
America.” They continue, “‘Neither Canada 
nor the United States can get apples onto 
our markets to compete with our own unless 
they receive the benefits of a price support 
policy, or, to put it bluntly, are dumped into 
Britain with the aid of a subsidy.” 


A russet apple from a friend is the old 
Pomme Grise, probably introduced from 
Europe two or more centuries ago, brought 
over by the French—wonderfully high in 
quality but, like many other interesting 
varieties, almost extinct. 


When New England growers met to dis- 
cuss “hurricane apples," says H. P. Hol- 
lister, secretary of the Connecticut Pom- 
ological Society, the only definite action 
taken was that they would “depend on 
> HELP and not on GOVERNMENT 


From S. W. Cole in his American Fruit 
Book published in 1849, “‘When trees are in 
bloom, and a frost is expected, wet a 
bundle of straw thoroughly, and put it into 
the tree; in a large tree several a 


Coming Next Month 


® Alex Gale’s Pruning Method 

® Snipping Gives Old Orchards New Life 
® Brush Removal the Easy Way 

® Try Your Hand at Gift Packaging 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





NEWS FROM 
YOUR SUPPLIERS 


The Bersworth Chemical Co. of 
Framingham, Mass., has changed the 
name of their company to Versenes 
Incorporated. Versenes Incorporated is 
the world’s largest manufacturer of 
amino acid chelating agents. Versen- 
OL iron chelate is a special formulation 
to cure iron chlorosis. According to the 
manufacturer it stimulates growth, re- 
greens leaves, restores bloom, speeds 
maturation, multiplies yields, and im- 
proves quality. 


Chester H. La Fever, formerly asso- 
ciated with John Bean Division of 
Lansing, Mich., is the new secretary- 
treasurer of Michigan Orchard Supply 
Co., South Haven, Mich. Many grow- 
ers will remembér Chet La Fever as 
having helped them with orchard spray- 
ing problems, first on behalf of the 
Friend Manufacturing Co., later with 
John Bean, and now with Michigan 
Orchard Supply Co. Michigan Orchard 
Supply manufactures lift trucks, prun- 
ing systems, conveyors, and fruit and 
vegetable handling equipment. They 
are also manufacturers’ representatives 
and distributors for a wide variety of 
orchard and row crop equipment, in- 
cluding irrigation systems, pumps, the 
Culti-Cutter, and harvesting equipment. 


The sales department of the Hardie 
Manufacturing Company, Hudson, 
Mich., has been reorganized into two 
separate divisions. Clifton W. Dick, 
Jr., has been appointed sales manager 
of the pest control division, while James 
T. Grill is the new sales manager of the 
rain control portable sprinkler irriga- 
tion systems division. This streamlining 
of the sales department is expected to 
result in faster distribution and servic- 
ing of equipment. 


New western sales manager for the 
Stauffer Chemical Company is Roger 
W. Gunder. Mr. Gunder was formerly 
manager of the Los Angeles sales dis- 
trict and will now make his headquarters 
in the Stauffer San Francisco office at 
636 California St. 


The Shell Chemical Agricultural 
News, published by Shell Chemical Cor- 
poration, Denver 1, Colo., reports that 
a new approach to the plum curculio 
problem shows promise. Mixing aldrin 
or dieldrin into the soil where these 
pests pupate destroys a high percentage 
of the curculios. Rate of plum curculio 
emergence from untreated soil was near- 
ly 50 per cent whereas on treated soil 
emergence dropped to 0.2 per cent. 
Results were worked out in the labora- 
tory and have not been field tested. 











ANOTHER FIRST!! 


BY THE 


PIONEERS 


OF “CONCENTRATE” SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 


THE 
"STAINLESS-STEEL STREAMLINER 


(Stainless Steel Tank Standard Equipment) 


AFTER YEARS OF RESEARCH 
“BUFFALO TURBINE’ HAS TRIED TO PUT 
“EVERYTHING THE GROWER HAS ASKED FOR” 
INTO ONE UNIT 





© STAINLESS STEEL TANK (200 gal.) 

© STREAMLINED TO PREVENT TREE AND FRUIT DAMAGE 

© LOW INITIAL COST 

© LOW MAINTENANCE COST 

© LESS MATERIAL COST 

© ONE MAN OPERATION 

© LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

° ee IN BOTH ORCHARDS AND ROW 


© TWO-WAY ADJUSTABLE AXLE 

© HIGH AIR VOLUME (12,000 to 14,000 cu. ft. per min.) 

¢ HIGH AIR VELOCITY (150 to 180 M.P.H.) 

© DIAPHRAGM PUMP (Especially Built for High concentrates) 


BUFFALO TURBINE 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc 


GOWANDA, N_Y., U.S.A 
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‘RIEN D 


fA SUPERIOR PRODUCT AND SERVICE 


ALL NEW | 


UIRMASTER oune-one 


Always FIRST with dependable high-pressure sprayers, FRIEND is FIRST 
again with the most versatile air blast sprayer on the market. If your money 
grows on trees, you'll want this most efficient. most dependable, this “most” 
sprayer on the market. And why? Look the Airmaster over — 


< Az ... sturdy FRIEND 


-* pump can be operated 


< ruggedness design . . . proven to separately with tractor 


do a better job than 
others costing a thou- 
sand dollars more. 


PTO shaft for high-pressure 
hand gun spraying with- 
out using the engine and 


fan ... sprayer is adapt- 
able to all types of sprays, 
dilute or concentrate. 


f ~ 


e> (labor- savin 
big capacity 9 


... latest type 36” axial 
flow fan ... delivers 
over 45,250 cu. ft. of air 


per minute. 


. big 400 gallon tank 
that reduces time-consum- 
ing refills to a minimum 
..remote controls for one- 
man operation... axle 
is adjustable for ground 
clearance. 


plus features — comes complete (nozzles, remote controls, 
tires and battery) ... no extras to buy . .. mire-proof airplane 
tires (16.00 x 16”) are standard equipment... and many other 
features found only on sprayers costing a thousand dollars or 


. Ford 101 hp (OHV) more than the Airmaster. 


industrial engine drives 
both fan and FRIEND 
_ — high pres- Please send me information on the 


[] FRIEND Airmaster 
1 C] Your other orchard sprayers 


FRIEND MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
11 EAST STREET @ GASPORT, N.Y. 


1 Name 


1 Town 
1 





